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T. FISHER U 


7 UNWIN’S LIST. 
CATHARINE FURBRZE. 


2 vols., cloth, 12s. 
, ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.“ We have uo hesitation ineaying that it is by far the most imyrersive, caiginal, ard irterc: t rg work cf fictic n that has fallen 
into our hands for many a month.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETE.—* A simple and touching story, told with rare skill and power.” 
SCOTSMA N.—* Can be read many times by the same reader before its irterest is exhausted.” 


CHRISTIAN WORLD.—* Mark Rutherford has treated a risky conception with rare rkill and delicacy, and the story, with its efrorg contrasts of light 
and shade, fascinates the reader.” 


ATHENAEUM,.—“ A book by ‘ Mark Rutherford’ is quite a treat..... Mark Rutherford has a fine sense of humcur......‘Catharine Furze’ should be read 
not once, but many times.’’ 


SPINOZA’S ETHIC. Translated from the Latin by W. Hale White. 


be gy Revired by AMELIA HUTCHINSON STIRLING, M.A. (Edin.). Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, with New Preface. Dame Ore, 
» 7s. 6d. | Ready, 


FAMOUS ADVENTURES and PRISON ESCAPES of the CIVIL 


WAR. Cloth extra gilt, gilt tops, 7s. 6d. Next week. 








PERFECT FREEDOM. Addresses by Phillips Brooks. 


duction by Rev. JULIUS H. WARD. Etched Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


With Intro- 


[ Ready. 


JAPAN. By David Murray, Ph.D. Maps, Illustrations, and Index. 


Large crown Svo, fancy cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 


Food ig Chronicle says of this series : “ Such a universal history as the series will present us with on its completion will be a possession such as no country 
can boast of. 


RANDOM ROAMING, and other Papers. By Rev. Augustus Jessopp, 
D.D., Author of “‘ Trials of a Country Parson,” &c. Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


_, ‘<* Random Roaming’ is assured of a hearty welcome,..,..Contact with Dr. Jessopp’s mind is a wond«rful stimulus to the love of the antiquities of our 
island, animate as well as inanimate.”— Times, 


THE HEBREW TWINS: a Vindication of God’s Ways with Jacob 


a “yy By the late Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D., Author of “‘ Expositions,” &c. With Prefatory Memoir by his WIFE.” Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
“ Characterised by the well-known simplicity and clearness of Dr. Cox’s style.” — Scotsman. 


BAMFORD’S PASSAGES in the LIFE of a RADICAL. Edited, 


with an Introduction, by HENRY DUNCKLEY (‘ Verax’’). The New Volumes of ‘The Reformer’s Book-Shelf.” 2 vols., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
“* We cordially welcome this reprint......Mr. Dunckley’s lucid and impartial introduction.” — Times. 


BRIGHT CELESTIALS: the Chinaman at Home and Abroad. By 
umphis is decidedly a clever book.”—-Glocyow Hieraide ne? 


LADY PERFECTA. From the Spanish of Perez Galdos, by Mary 


WHARTON, Translator of “ Marianela,’’ from the same Author. 


._, “Delightful glimpses are caught of Spanish provincial life, such 2s will soon cease to exist even beyond the Pyrenees. Miss Wharton has entered entirely 
into the spirit of the author’s work, of which her version is a very satisfactory, and even brilliant, rendering.””—Jorniny Post. 


MRS. THORNDALE’S COUSIN. By M. E. Bacot. 


Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 


The ROUSING of Mrs. POTTER, and other Stories. By Jane Nelson. 


“* The humely story is worked out with dry touches of humour. Indeed, there is fascinating quaintners about a!l the sterie:.”—Shepield Telegraph. 


A STUDY in COLOUR. By Alice Spinner. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. each ; cloth, 2s, each. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. 3rd DAWNING LIGHTS. An Inquiry | HOPES of the HUMAN RACE 


Edition. concerning the Secular Results of the New HEREAFTER and HERE, 2nd Edition. 
Reformation. 


, ‘ WOMEN, 9th Ed 
THE PEAK in DARIEN: with | THE DUTIES of . ; 
Bice’ . : - ALONE to the ALONE. Prayers A FAITHLESS WORLD; (and) 
some other Inquiries touching concerns of for Theiste, by several ow Oe rd HEALTH and HOLINESS. 2 Criticism 
the Soul and the Body. Edition. and an Address. 
Author’s Edition, in uniform bindings, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 
*,* Mr. Fisher Unwin holds a stock of all Miss Cobbe’s other Publications. Lists on application. 





*,* The Publisher can arravge for Purchasers to see these works at the nearest Booksellers, on receipt of address. 





Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Square, E.C. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully ont prom tly 
typewritten by Rayxe & Co, 40, Norfo'k Street, Strand, W 
rivate room for dictation, Highest references. Translations. 


7! [E FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 
115, FLEET STREET, E «. 
=. Shed et tn t me 
Price List 115, Fleet Street, London, 


M R. KIRWAN.—LESSONS in SPEECH 
i Readings (a combination of speecl 
Kiress, 


lustrated Dramatic 
pictures, and music) Selections. Literary Lectures. — Address, 
( 


i Varnat Pines. 
1D YLOCUTION, Voice Production, Gesture, 


Gymnastics, Delsarte, Esthetic , Physical and 
Lessons in E ractice in Readi 


Shakespeare, 

ocal Th ill, ing, 
Mosttath Pr \ SE-NOBLE TRAINING 
ball Hook of EX *, Dorset Stree t, Portman Square, W. 
Principal, Miss F NATE M ASON, 


flO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN in all parts, williug to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full partic ulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &e ; schools also reec ommended, — Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W 


COOK & SON, 


have complete arrange- 






Private 





(GG REECE—tHOs. 

a Originators of Te mare in Greece, &e., 

ments for visiting Athens, .Egina, Eleusis, Hydra, Nauplia, Tiryns, 

Ar Mycenm, Cc ouatt, Marathon, Salamis, Olympia, &e. Tickets 

4" cramme upon application to THOS. COOK & SUN, 
vnidon 


CATALOGUES 
PrOKEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CU., 37, Sono Square. 


by all routes 
Ludgate Cirens 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
, HENRIEITA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, 
CATALOGUES post fr 


ppiBLirori ECA ORIENTALIS: LI. 


Being a Catalogue of Oriental Languages and Literature (gor 


EDINBURGH. 


on application, 


in mere than 50 lifferent 


taining New aml Second-hand Books 

wniguages!, pp. v.14 (1,084 Nos.) will by ut pont te on receipt of &d. 
LUZAC & CO’S ROUGH LISTS of Scot oene Bt » on the 

Ilistery, Geowraphy, Ac of Asia, Africa, & s lte rs been 
} 


published (38 Nes), sent post free on upplic ati m 


vr 1 ‘ 7 ATK 
| UZAC & CO’S ORIENTAL LIST. 
3 (Containing Notes and News on, and a Bio ee al List of, all 
new Publications on*Africa and the East Published Monthly 
\unual Suleeription mw wt free), os, 
*.* The expen “, writes: “ Messrs. Luzac & Co.'s 
Oriental Lis al t he suppert of Oriental students It 
under the t ! of * Notes and Newer, 
Orietita Se rhe, which ure t) 
” rt to he found elsewhere 
\ ng No (¥ebranry, 1), just out A Ww copies 
to TV. are still to be had lt bound, with full \uther's 
tt Ss. net each volume 








details about important 
h » full and more careful t any 






f Vols. I 
udex, &e.) 


Oriental Booksellers and Publis! eat Russell 


LUZAC & CO, evs, 46, G6 
*‘pposite the British Museum), Lomion, W.t 


Street 


READY THIS DAY, 


‘HE HEREFORD CATALOGUE, No. 8 

pp), including Ingokishy Legends, 3 series, al! tirsts; Set 
Norman Gale's Works ; Books by Meredith Stevenson, &c., &e. ; also 
= ign Books. —Pest tr from Tomas Carver, 6, High treet, 
ter fo 








petsn 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
Burlington House, London, W. 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING wilt be held at 
OXFORD, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Avevst 8th 
Preswwent-ELtect— 
5 on The MARQUISS of SALISBURY, K.G., 
R.S., Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 


The Most D.C.L., 


NOTICE to ¢ NTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are re- | 


—— that the acceptance of Memoirs, and the day on which they 
to be read, are, as far as possible, determined by Organising Com- 
mitte es for the’ several Sections before the beginning of the Meeting. 
Memoirs should be sent to the Oftice of the Association, Information 
about Loeul Arrangements may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, 
University Museum, Oxford, 
G. Gairertu, Asvisti ant General Secretary. 


WLTHAM COLLEGE, 


KENT 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL). 


TEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £40 to £20, on 
APRIL U1, 12, 13.—Full particulars of Heap Master. 


‘THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Exymination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different sulyects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, eo 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, C Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, 

For Prosp setus, &e., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, } 


fy DUCATI ON. —Particulars as to best 

University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
«btained (free of charge) by sending a state- 
ment of requirements tu it. J. Beevor, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 


Strand. 
R° Y AL ACADEMY of ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION, 
LAST WEEK. 
The Exhibiti mn will c LOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, Mancu 10th. 


AGENC Y FOR ‘AMERIC AN BOOKS. 


1 P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


Ae and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREE T LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the exceilent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
arom ble terms, orders for their own 8 ARD PUBLICA- 
TK und for ALL AMERICAN BOOS and PERIODIC ALS.— 
e AT Mt OGUES sent on application 


The Huthor’s Manual 


By PERCY RUSSELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 
Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s 
With Portrait. | 
The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says: “ A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author, It is not a merely practical ven 
—it is hterary and appreciative of literature in its best sense...... 
have little else but praise for the volume.” 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
18, BOUVERLIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





home or abroad, may be 















Price Is., post free. 


[NDIGESTION : its Causes and Cure. 


by Joun HL. Crarke, M.D. 
London: James Errs & Co. (Ltd.), 170, Piccadilly, and 
48. Threadneedle Street. 


Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 


p® YTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. | 
By Prof. Lioxnen Beare, F.R.S, Facts and Arguments against 
Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 
Strauss, Tyndall, and mauy others. 
ILannison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 


ASSOCIATION for the AD- | 


MONDAY NEXT, March 5th. 


HENRY CROUCH, Limited (by order of the Court in a 
Debenture Holder’s Action). 


Me. R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at his GREAT oom 38, KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, on MONDAY NEXT, Mancn 5, xt Walt past 13 
| o'clock precisely, the Li 4 of the STOCK of HENRY 
CROUCH. rr com AY consisting of 
Cameras 1m all sizes— 4 ee ~ Lenses in great variety— 
Microscopic Apparatus—Dissecting and other Microscopes—an im- 
mense Assortment of Vil Immersion and other Objectives—Telescopes 
—Thermometers, & 

On view Saturday prior 10 to 4and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had of the Receiver and Manager, Mr. H. C. Sargent, Suffolk House, 
Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. ; and of the AvcTIONEER. 








The valuable Library of the late Lord JAMES WANDES.- 
FORDE BUTLER, D.L., President of the Royal Historica! 
avd Archaeological Association of Ireland, including an im- 
portant Collection of Rare and Standard Works in English end 
Foreign Literature, Irish History, Antiquities, &e., in choice 
condition. 


Wren BE SOLD by AUCTION by 


JOHN W. SULLIVAN, at his Literary and Art SALE. 
8, No. 8 D’OLIER STREET, DUBLIN, on MONDAY, 
ie an 12, and Following Days. 
( Catalogues may be had from the AvcrionrER. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, c 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

| TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT QOCOSNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES perchesed and sold, 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1, 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMAN ACK with full particulars, post free. 
ANGIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 











Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6d., 56 pp. 


BSEN. A Lecture delivered at University 
‘ollege. Liverpool, by Request of the Senate, January 26, 1994, by 
Sik EDWARD RUSSELL. 


Liverpool: Epwarp we ELL, Church Street. 
Marsnaiu & Co., Limited. 


London: Simpkrs, 





(1)° THE wily advertiser seeketh to pro- 
voke merriment. 


ANOBIUM ERODITUM, the Sapeaing 
book-worm, turns Ne its nose (and its toes) 
a Stickphast Paste 


(2) 


( 3) ANYBODY go one better? 





A PENNY A DROP. — 
THE PURE OTTO OF ROSE 
IN 
Toilet ““ Vinolia” Soap and 
‘Vinolia” Coilet Potoder 
NOW COSTS — A Pl PENNY A DROP. 





NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 
** Very frank in tone, and modern in applic ation.”—The Bookman. 
‘They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustrations, 


post free. 
By Rev. ALExanpeR Macxaxen, D.D. 


the same exquisite use of language, 


and ‘the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr, Maclaren’s works.” 


Christian World Pulpit. 


“They are fully up to his old level, and are still unrivalled in their own manner.”— British Weekly. 


Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 


And other Sermons. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS. 


“As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has published. . . . 


The book is full of helpful thoughts.”’ 
Christian World. 


Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD OF THE AMEN. 


cannot fail te both impress and charm the reader,”’- 


And other 
“Replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction whi 
—- Methodist Times. 


Sermons. 
h 


Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free, 


THE HOLY OF HOLIES. A Siries of Sermons on the 14th, 


Gospel by John. 


Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power.” 


15th, and 16:h Chapters of the 
Methodist Recorder. 


Uniform wiih the above, price 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST. 


And other 


Sermons. 


** Few preachers combine so mapy elements of effective pulpit address, '"—Independent. 


LONDON : 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHE ARD. PUBLISHERS, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


21 anp 22, Furnivau Srnent, E.C., 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, Limited. 


Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





Summary of the Report Presented at 
the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting, 


held on 1st March, 1894. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the 
year was 54558, assuring the sum of 
£5,627,065, and producing a New Annual 


Premium Income of £304,928. 


The Premiums received during the year 
were £1,854,370, being an increase of 


£188,759, over the year 1892. 


The Claims of the year amounted to ee 
£478,564. The number of Deaths was 
3,397, and 154 Endowment Assurances 


matured. 
The number of Policies in force at the 
end of the year was 335,176. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year 
were £3,971,863, being an increase of 
£122 706. 

The Claims of the year amounted to 
£1,662,768. The number of deaths was 
185,0°3, and 1,267 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number cf Free Policies granted 
during the year to those Policyholders of 
five years’ standing, who have desired to 
discontinue their payments, was 55,764, the 
number in force being 338,272. The number 
of Free Policies which became Claims during 
the year was 6,424. 

The total number of Policies in force at 
the end of the year was 10,476,393 ; their 
average duration is seven and a quarter 
years. 

The assets of the Company, in both 
branches, as shown in the Balance Sheet, 
are £18,538,865, being an increase of 
£2,229,213 over those of 1892. 





The system of annual distribution of 
profits begun last year having given satis- 
faction alike to Policyholders and Share- 
holders, the Directors have decided to con- 


JUST PUBLISHED, 8vo, price 6s. 


JUNIUS REVEALED. 


By his surviving Grandson, H. R. FRANCIS, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





Lonpon : 


LONGMANS, GREEN & OO. 


New Volume of Bishop Creighton’s * History of the Papacy.” 


HISTORY of the PAPACY DURING the REFORMATION. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., LL.D., 
“Bishop of Peterborough. 
Vol. V. (1517-1527). THE GERMAN REVOLT. 8vo, 15s. 
*,” Vols. I. and II., 1378-1464, 32s, Vols, 1/7. and IV., 1464-1518, 24s. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 











‘The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
MARCH. 


THE IRELAND of TO-DAY and TO-MORROW. By the Hon. 

Horace Pivsxetr, M.P. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE of CARBON in the UNIVERSE. By Sir | 
Rosert Batt, F.R.S. 

A POOR MAN’S BUDGET. By W. M. J. Witurams. Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 

AN EXPEDITION to MOUNT KENYA. By Dr. J. W. Grecory. Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 

THE LATEST POST OFFICE PRANK. By J. Hexxixer Heaton, | prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 
MP , 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘Sprine,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 


MUDIE’sS ma 
SELECT AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
LIBRARY. 


Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 


from the Louvre, Vatican, er | and the National 
SPANISH BOOKS. 











THE FIRST EDITION MANIA. By Wittiam Ronerts 
L'UOMO FATALE. By Aw Onserver. 

RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. By J. Steruen Jeans. 
THE NEW HEDONISM. By Grant ALLEN. 

FABIAN ECONOMICS. Part II. By W. H. Mattock. 
FROM CAPE TOWN to CAIRO. By Henry W. Lrcy. 
Cuarman & Hart, Ltd. 





Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
Hi.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle, 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, post free, Ong Suiturna. 

New Pamphlet, “ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” free on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
MESSB8. J. C. DRUMMOND & 00., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 

| Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 


ook Illustrations. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
| in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 


athe — | Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, and publication of Paroe hial and Diocesan Records. ; 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; J.C. DRUMMOND & CO, invite attention to their 











TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per a-num. 

ONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 








SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 
MUDIE’'SS MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 








tinue it, and a complete valuation for the 
past year has been made. 

The Balance Sheet has been submitted to 
Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., | 
Whose certificate is appended to the accounts, 

THOS. C. DEWEY, )} M | 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON S 


LIstT-. 
NOTICE.—THE TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE for MARCH, 1891, contains, among other 


rticles of interest: —A BEGINNER, By Rhoda Broughton. 
Chaps.7-9.-—THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES —OXFORD 
versus CAMBRIDGE.—IN AN OLD PORCH.—AN 


LAST 
By Frances M, 


CENTURY.—'2 PORT, 
eard. 


ANTIQUARY of th 
~AN INTERLOPER, 


N EW _WORKS. 


WOMEN of LETTERS, 


including Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, Lady Ann Barnard, Mary 
Countess Cowper, Mrs. Opie, Lady Duff Gordon, 
Elizabeth Inchbald, ** Lamb’s Duchess,’’ Lady Hervey, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Mrs. Delany, and Mrs. 
Montagu. By GERTRUDE TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


Chaps. 





W_READY 


FREDERIC HILL: an 


Autobiography of Fifty Years in Times of Reform. 
Being the Recollections of a Retired Civil Servant. By 
his Daughter, CONSTANCE BILL. 1 vol., demy 8ro, 
with Portraits, 16s. 
* A charming book, most interesting, and most readable.” 
BERDEEN Free Press. 





NOW READY. 


THE CONVE RSATION Ss 


of JAMES NORTHCOTE, - Recorded by WILL [AM | 
HAZLITT. A New Baition Edited, with an Essay on 
Hazlitt and a Note on Northcote, by EDMUND GOSSE. 
1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


NOW READY. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SCOTTS 
OF BESTMINSTER 


A DEVOTED COUPLE. 
By J. MASTERMAN. 


In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


THE SE°OND EDITION OF 


THE GREATER GLORY 


| the columns ef the Daily News. 





CA SSELL & COMPA NY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





OUR RAILWAYS : 


Their Development, Enterprise, 
cident, and Romance. 


By JOHN PENDLETON, 


Author of “A History of Derbyshire,’ and 
‘* Newspaper Reporting in Olden Time 
and To-day.” 


2 vols., Illustrated, demy 8vo, 24s. 
[Now ready. 


STATESMEN, PAST 
AND FUTURE. 


Demy 8vo, price 6+. 


In- 


These sketches attracted marked attention and 
excited special interest when they appeared in 


[ Ready shortly. 


‘THE STANDISHS 


OF HIGH ACRE. 
A Novel. 
By GILBERT SHELDON. 


2 vols., 21s. [ Now ready. 





, 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of * The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” ** An Old Maid's 
Love,” «ec. 

8 vols., crown Svo 
justice to the many deep ¢ and ¢ lelicate studies in 
this earefal, brilliant, and picturesque book.”—Datry Curonteie, 

“Ilas hich merits of pathos, of humour, of artistic colour, and 
pictorial suggestion “—Date M ALL Gaze Tr, 

“Rich in epigram and humour, both incisive and original, this work 
will rank among its author's best efforts.”"—Monsine Pest. 

*A most ingenious and clever novel, full of good things.” 

Dairy TeLecrara, 

“A hook which has a charm of style quite its own, and has enriched 
the world of tietion with new characters, destined to more than passing 
Fiatnne COMSERVER 

** A serious and striking production.” 


“ No review can do 


—Scors MAN, 


NOW READY. 


The ROMANCE of SHERE 


MOTE. By PERCY HULBURD, Author of “In 
black and White.” 3 v. Is crown Sv». 

* Not only a story of singular ingenuity and power, but an album, so 
to speak, of brilliant character- sketches, gt aphic word-pictures, and 
trenchant epigrams. It is a book, in short, affording abundant proof | 
that its author is entitled to rank in the first flight of contemporary 
novelists."—Daity Teceonarn 





NOW READY. 


THE VICAR of LANG- 


THWAITE. By LILY WATSON. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
“A bright and pleasant novel.”—Dane Mau. Gazerre, 


NOW READY. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. 


HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 
3 vols., crown Svo. 
“A novel powerfully conceived, and full of strong s 
characters.” —Acvpemy 


epes and strong 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


DIANA TEMPEST. By 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Jewels,” “Sir Charles Danvers,’ &c. 8 vols., crown Svo. 
she, L ARON DE BOOKWORMS in “ Pesxen” 

“ Thos » love a really go ad novel, exer 
literary ety to will be thankful to acquire, 
souds—the extra goo ad goo als whiel » the Gc nls rovide 
pige nor paragraph in these three 
loss to the skipper. Eac heh aracter isc 
md epigrimmatic », and with evidently se rare 


says 


moral anatomy, as will o 
The Baron wishes his friends no worse luck than a 
he perusal of * Diana Tempest.’ 


Ricu ard Bent LEY & Son, New Burlington Street 
inary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Pubdlishers in Or2 





Author of ‘**The Danvers 


lent both in story and in 

b y purchase or loan, the | 
There is neither 
volumes th M can be skipped without 
wefully analysed, in so incisive 
a knowledge of 
sionally remind the reader of Thackeray. 
rainy afternoon for 


| 
THE MAN !IN BLACK. 


| By STANLEY WEYMAN, 
| Author of “ A Gentleman of France,” ‘‘ Francis 
| Cludde,” &e. 


| With 12 Fall-Page Illustrations by Wat Pacer 


and H. M. Pacer. 
| 33. 6d. [Now ready. 


LOST ON DU CORRIG; 


Or, 'Twixt Earth and Ocean. 
By STANDISH O’GRADY, 


Author of ‘‘ Finn and his Companions,”’ &c. 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations, 5s. 
[Now ready. 
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By E. W. HORNUNG, 


Author of *‘ A Bride from the Bush,’’ &c. 
(Popular Edition.) 6s. 
[Now ready. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Luurep, 


TINY LUTTRELL. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 
"NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY. ‘ 


FRA PAOLO’ SARPI 


The Greatest of the Venetians. 


BY THE 
REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Count Campello and Catholic Reform in Italy.” 

With Illustrations and a Facsimile Letter. 
nk Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE GREEK QUESTION. 
NEW WORK BY MR. SAMUELSON. 


GREECE: 
Her Present Condition and Recent Progress. 


By JAMES SAMUELSON, 
Author of “‘ Roumania, Past and Present,” “ Bulgaria, Past and 
Present,” &c. 


Tilustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION : 


Myths, Ideals, and Realities. 


By J. G. ALGER, Author of “ Englishmen in the French 
Revolution,” - 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 
“A deeply interesting and most valuable at: ”"—Daily Chronicl:. 


EVENING TALES. 


Done ape English, from the French of M. FREDERIC ORTOLI, 
y JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (“ Uncle Remus”). 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


“The tales will be much appreciated by young children.” 
—— _Morning Post. 


ANCIENT ARMS & ARMOUR: 


A Pictorial and Descriptive Record of the Origin 
and Development of Arms and Armour. 


To which are appended 133 Plates, specially drawn from the 
Author’s Collection. 


By EDWIN J. BRETT. 
Imp. 4to, 650 pp., wa} 1. ryt cor pameeeenge, half-bound, 
FIVE GUINEAS n 
“A sumptuous tribute to the memory of the age of chivalry."— 
Standerd (leading article). “ Mr. Brett's magnificent work. ”— Daily 
Telegraph. “* We know no authority more thorough and up-to-d: ate."— 
Daily Chronicle. “A masterpiece of its kind ....Mr. Brett's work is as 
interesting as it is valuable.”—Black and White. “Is noteworthy for 
the very elaborate series of illustrations with which it is enriched.”— 
Timea. “ We have lately had a sort of revival of the Mania Armour. 
Mr. Brett's splendid ' volume, therefore, has fallen on welcoming days.” 
—Daily News. “It is a book that all antiquaries and lovers of ancient 
armour will deem a great acquisition to the shelves of their libraries.”— 
Life. “Some of the finest pictures in Mr. Brett’s book are Italian arms 
and weapons of the tourney. Mr. Brett is an enthusiastic believer in 
the life of the yj Ages. His collection seems to be very rich.”— 
Observer. “Many of Mr. Brett’s suits of armour came from such well- 
known collections as those of Sir Samuel Rush segs ag Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, Lord Londesborough, Count Gayeski, &c. Mr Brett’ 's work 
is a truly monumental volume.”—Sporting and Dramatic News. 
** Every grevt library will have it upon their shelves. A truly magnifi- 
cent work.”—England. 


CHEAP EDITIONS at all BOOKSELLERS. 
In uniform crown 8vo Volumes, bound in cloth, 
HALF-A-CROWN each. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
EREMA; or, » My Father’s Sin. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE. 


By GEORGE M4 MAC DONALD. 
MARY MARSTON. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 


MARCH NUMBER 
With One Coloured Plate, Supplement “Pattern Sheet, and 
about 40 Illustrations of Dresses and Fancy Work. _ 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH NUMBER.—CoxrTeyts. 
THE SEA ISLAND HU crates RELIEF. 
Harris. (Illustrated.) 
A POUND of CURE. A Story of Monte Carlo, Chaps. 1, 2. 


Henry Bis 
THE HiGh “BUILDING A its ART. Barr Ferree. 
MILZUS VISITIN LILEO, Painted by Tito Lessi. 
silbert Soesiem, iw ith Frontispiece and Portrait ) 
LIFE and LOVE. Melville Upto 
== FARMER in the NORTH. 
Yetave Thanet. (Lllustrated.) 
ON BIR ATICAL SEAS. A Merchant’ 's Voyages to the West Indies in 
Peter A. Grotjan 
SUBTROP Ic AL FLORIDA. Charles Richards Dodge. (Illustrated! 
THE SUMMER INTIMACY. George A. Hibbard. 
THE +f STREET-RAILWAY. Philip G. 
(Illustra 
JOUN MARCH, SUUTHERNER. Chaps. 16-22, 
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LITERATURE. 
}ECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Aspects of Theism. By William Knight, 
LL.D. (Macmillans.) 


Natural Religion: The Gifford Lectures 
delivered before the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1893. By Prof. Sir G. G. 
Stokes, Bart. (A. & C. Black.) 


Stoics and Saints. By the late James 
Baldwin Brown, B.A. (Glasgow: Mac- 
lehose. ) 

WHI e not a year passes that is not marked 

by the appearance of one or more elaborate 

works in professed defence of Theism, not a 

voice is heard on the other side, not a 

single storming-party appears to justify the 

erection of these extended and ever-multi- 
plying defensive fortifications. Perhaps the 
non-Theists, if there are such persons, think 
that there is no need for an attack, when 
they find that the work of demolition is 
being effectually carried on from within. 

Kant first set the example of destroying the 

current arguments for the existence of a 

God before setting up a new one of his 

own, which has met with equally little 

mercy at the hands of other religious 
thinkers ; and his successors have pursued 
the same method with the result that, as 
has been well observed, not a single proof 
of Theism remains that some Theist has not 
at some time overthrown. The latest repre- 
sentative of this method is Prof. Knight, 

the most striking part of whose volume is a 

destructive criticism of the three classical 

proofs of Theism which Dr. Hutchison 

Stirling has recently been trying to rehabili- 

tate in his Gifford Lectures. The teleo- 

logical argument, in particular, comes in 
for a most merciless exposure (pp. 59, sqq.), 
not easily to be matched in English philo- 
sophical literature for the courage and 
address with which it turns inside out the 
supposed evidence from design in nature; 
and the dialectical skill of the author is the 
more apparent because it can dispense with 
assistance from Darwinism or any other 
scientific theory of evolution. But as a 
controversialist on the theistic side he 
appears, I think, to much less advantage ; 
and one rises from the constructive chapters 
with a strong impression that another Prof. 
Knight would not leave one stone of the 
new edifice standing on the other. In- 
deed, a reader who has been “ blooded” by 
the scathing dialectic with which the book 
begins, may well feel tempted to get his 
teeth into the proofs that are now offered 
instead of the mangled fallacies of natural 
theology; more especially if it should appear 


religious intuition, constantly at issue with 
one another on questions of fundamental 
importance. But, in trath, theological belief 
owes its existence to a perfectly intelligible 


means improved, version of the old proofs. 
For when we are told that 


cause’ (p. 97), what is this but the cosmo- 
logical argument come back to life? And 
when we are further told that this cause 


warrant for such a sweeping assumption ? 
First show that our will has ever created 
one single atom of matter, or one tremor of 
motion, and then we shall be ready to 
discuss the further questions, whether all 
matter and motion must have been similarly 
created, and, if so, whether such creation was 
necessarily the work of a single will, and 
not rather of innumerable wills. The 
“evidence of iatuition,” which Prof. 
Knight next adduces, seems to represent in 
a confused way the argument from universal 
consent, the argument from special revela- 
tion, and the Cartesian argument from the 
idea of a Perfect Being — by which, be 
it observed, I do not mean the ontological 
argument. The object of calling in in- 
tuition seems to be to obtain either special 
authority for a general belief, or general 
authority for a special belief. For example, 
we perceive all things under the form oi 
space and time, and as objects presented to 
a subject. Hence it is claimed that these 
most general laws of experience, along with 
others that need not here be enumerated, 
possess a validity altogether different in 
kind from the validity of laws ascertained 
by experience. But again, some persons 
are confident that they possess what they 
call free-will, and, not being able to support 
their pretension by the evidence of experi- 
ence, they fall back on an alleged intuition 
that informs them of its existence; and 
others offer the same reason for their 
certainty that particular things ought to be 
done or left undone. Now, whether 
intuitions of the first or universal kind do 
or do not form part of our minds as 
originally constituted need not here be 
discussed, since their existence, if they do 
exist, gives us no sort of warrant for 
believing in the second or special intuitions, 
but rather the contrary, as one fails 
to understand why the mysterious agency 
which bestowed some intuitions on all men 
could not bestow all on some. Prof. Knight 
must then be prepared to encounter some 
incredulity when he claims the knowledge 
of a personal First Cause of phenomena, or, 
as he sometimes prefers to call it, of ‘ the 
Infinite as a Substance and a Personality,” 
by right of a superior intuition restricted to 
himself and some other individuals. The 
assumption that all science rests on intuition, 
whether valid or not, is, as I have implied, 
irrelevant. And the appeal to special gifts 
of sense, as, for example, a musical ear, 
possessed by some persons only, is also 
irrelevant. For the perceptions of such 
persons do not, like Theism, involve the 
affirmation of universal propositions; it 
cannot be alleged of them that they conflict 
with admitted facts; nor are the musically 
endowed, like those claiming to possess the 





that they are merely a revised, and by no 





process of inference; and the alleged in- 


“we must 
transcend phenomera for an explanation of 


must be a Will akin to our own, where is the 








tuition may be traced, like others of the 
same kind, from very crude beginnings 
through a long course of dialectical develop- 
ment up to the form that it now assumes in 
the consciousness of such philosophers as 
Prof. Knight. And in this way evolution 
furnishes a good argument, not indeed 
against the validity of a belief, but against 
its intuitive origin. 

In the further progress of our author’s 
exposition, the position of a superior person 
in receipt of a special revelation from the 
unseen appears to be gradually abandoned, 
abstract reasoning being put in the placo of 
intuition. Finite knowledge, it is urged, 
implies a knowledge of the Infinite. Ilere 
we have the ontological proof under a new 
and a worse form. To argue from the idea 
of a Perfect Being to the real existence of 
that Being was fallacious enough, but not 
so fallacious as to infer the existence of an 
adequate reality from an idea that can only 
be thought as the negation of all ideas. 
‘Infinite space”’ is a perfectly intelligible 
combination of words, but the Infinite is a 
senseless abstraction. One might as well 
talk, like Plato, of the Same and the Other. 
Nor can this adjective be attached, except 
for rhetorical purposes, to any substantive 
that does not carry a reference to space or 
time. Personality in particular can no more 
be called finite or infinite than it can be 
called green or blue. When Jean Paul 
at the age of five said to himself, ‘‘ Ich bin 
ein Ich,” he had got as far as any of us can 
ever reach. If the Infinite means that to 
which nothing can be added, then, in respect 
to our personality, we are all infinite, and a 
personal God cannot, gua person, be thought 
of as greater than ourselves. But if the 
antithesis of subject and object implies 
limitation, then He also must be conceived 
as finite, for without such an antithesis 
personality and consciousness in general are 
inconceivable. 

Tho ethical argument for Theism, as here 
presented, avowedly rests on the assumption 
that our sense of right and wrong cannot be 
resolved into or derived from any other 
psychological elements. As addressed to a 
utilitarian evolutionist it is, therefore, en- 
tirely nugatory. But even granting the 
assumption, it seems to prove little or 
nothing. We feel instinctively prompted 
to the performance of certain actions called 
moral. Well and good; but where is the 
warrant for assuming that, in this instance, 
more than in that of any other instinct, we 
are receiving the commands of a personal 
being? Is not this a mere fragment of the 
much despised teleological argument, which 
infers the existence of a personal designer 
from the otherwise unaccountable character 
of instincts in general? Tho same is true 
of the appeal to—one cannot call it the 
argument from—our senso of beauty in 
nature, which forms the subject of the 
weakest and frothiest chapter in the book. 

Absorption in the Infinite is, perhaps, 
responsible for a certain inability on the 
part of Prof. Knight to state finite facts 
with perfect accuracy. According to him, 
“it has been said that no evidence for the 
being of God exists, or in the nature of 
things is possible” ; but that ‘‘it is wise to 


hold to it” as ‘‘a buttress to morality” ; 
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and this he calls ‘an Agnostic position” 
(p. 4). Now as such teaching directly con- 
travenes what Prof. Huxley, who invented 
the name, calls the Agnostic principle: “In 
matters of the intellect follow your reason 
as far as it will take you, without regard to 
any other consideration,” it would have 
been only fair to name the persons who | 
are responsible for it. ‘‘ Positivism tells 
us . .. to worship what is inscrutable 
to our faculties” (p. 198). Positivism does 
no such thing: it tells us to worship 
Ilumanity. Totemism is defined as “the 
recognition of a second-self, suggested by 
the shadow cast by the sun, by reflection in 
water, or by the spiritual shadow (or double) 
disclosed in dreams” (p. 20). This is not 
Totemism, but Animism. Totemism means 
the worship cf some material object, sup- 
posed to be the common ancestor of the 
whole tribe to which the worshipper belongs. 
“To affirm the relativity of knowledge is 
merely to assert that all that is known 
occupies a fixed relation to the knower” 
(p. 137). Now, in the first place, the 
relation of the known tothe knower is not 
fixed, but shifting ; and, in the second place, 
the relativity of knowledge implies that 
any object is known as like some objects, 
as unlike others, and as integrated with a 
group to the members of which it stands 
in various relations of difference and re- 
semblance. We do not find “idealism ” in 
Parmenides (p. 153), nor does that thinker 
hold that “ the Infinite and the Personal are 
contradictory of each other” (p. 169), for 
the good reason that he never mentions 
ersonality at all, and only mentions the 
nfinite to deny its existence. The professor 
should read his colleague Prof. Burnet’s 
book. It is not, as stated on p. 186, “a 
corollary of the doctrine of the conservation 
of energy,” even ‘if applied in the same 
ray within the moral sphere as in the 
physical,” that the amount of evil in the 
world cannot be lessened. So shining a 
rhetorician as Prof. Knight ought not to 
call ‘the depths of personality” ‘‘ what is 
highest in man” (p. 208); nor should he 
say, ‘‘ but no less can the Infinite dispense 
with the finite and itself continue to exist” 
(p. 217), when he means the exact contrary, 
1.¢., that it cannot continue to exist—by the 
way, a rather remarkable and seemingly 
self-contradictory weakness on the side of 
the Infinite. 


It is a matter for general congratulation 
that Sir George Stokes should have ceased 
to occupy the chair of Gifford Lecturer in 
the University of Edinburgh; and perhaps 
the person most to be congratulated is Sir 
George himself, unfitted, as by his own 
admission he was, to fill the post. ‘ Per- 
haps,” he observes at the conclusion of his 
second course, “it might have been better 





if I had not ventured to undertake the | 


office, but left it to someone whose studies 
had lain in the direction of moral philosophy 
or natural theology” (pp. 259-60). Mean- 
time, for two years the munificent bequest 
of Lord Gifford has been diverted from the 
purpose for which it was intended to a 
a expressly precluded by the terms of 

is will: namely, to subsidising an apology 


for revealed religion. The hagiology of 


‘must fall on the Senate of Edinburgh 


| deplorable appointment. 


claim to canonisation rests partly on the 
misapplication of funds entrusted to their 
care. Sir George Stokes does not belong 
to a Church which has such honours 
to dispense; but the solid emoluments 
of the Gifford Lectureship are, no doubt, 
more to his taste. A part of the blame 


University, who are responsible for this 
‘** The gods of the 
Epicureans created the world,” says their 
late Lecturer—such is his knowledge of 
history—‘‘and then left it all to itself” 
(p. 154). Since the high personages com- 
posing the Senate are apparently in the 
position of those gods, and cannot control 
what they have once created, let us hope 
that in this respect they will perform their 
office more carefully in future. 


The volume entitled Stoics and Saints con- 
sists of lectures “delivered at different 
times and in various places during the later 
years of Mr. Baldwin Brown’s life.” They 
do honour both to the lecturer and to his 
audiences. If Nonconformists are in the 
habit of listening to such addresses as these, 
they yield nothing to the members of any 
establishment in true culture and breadth 
of sympathy. ‘There are statements of Mr. 
Brown’s about Greek philosophy to which I 
might take exception; but where the mass 
of truth and wisdom is so great, it would be 
ungracious to dwell on a few doubtful 
passages. Nothing better can be wished 
the Independents than a succession of such 
teachers as the late minister of their church 
at Brixton. 

AtFrreD W. BEnn. 








Vistas. Written by William Sharp. (Derby : 
Frank Murray.) 


Tne ten short compositions in this dainty 
book are perfectly described by the title, 
for every one of them opens up a far-reach- 
ing prospect in which the imagination of 
the reader can luxuriate. <A vista in a 
landscape suggests more than it reveals. 
It focuses some point in a distant outlook, 
and gives intelligible form and beauty to 
what would otherwise have no distinct: 
feature or attractiveness. But the love of' 
natural beauty which is thus quickened is a | 
love that craves for more. The appreciative 

gazer is induced to pursue his way to the | 
inviting glades, the stretching uplands, that | 
tempt him from afar off ; and, as he goes, he | 
finds that Nature has many things to tell 

him of which he had no conception before. | 
Mr. William Sharp renders us a like service, | 
on the higher plane of human experience ' 
and effort, by these remarkable studies. 

He focuses for us some crisis in human life, | 
some bright or dark passage in the working | 
out of things past or present, and we begin | 
to see clearly where before we only dimly | 
comprehended the significance of the facts | 
of life. The passions that give colour to 
those facts, the hopes and aspirations and 
struggles that are the high lights, as failure 

and despair are the shadow, of existence, 

are never quite what they seem. They are 

all an essential part of the human economy ; 

but to know them, to understand them in 

their working, we need that something’ 








Rome offers instances of persons whose 


should quicken our inner sense and stir our 





imagination from its lethargy. It is im- 
possible to read almost any one of these 
“vistas” without feeling that it supplies 
this quickening force, this stirring impulse. 
A veil is drawn aside, a cloud is lifted, a 
mist is dispersed, and some glimpse is given 
us of the veritable reality and romance 
of life: the tragedy, mixed with comedy, 
that is enacted where we least suspect it. 

One feels that it is difficult in a short 
review to do justice to a book which, as 
this does, contains far more than at first 
sight it seems to convey. As in a landscape, 
there is vista beyond vista, and the wealth 
of suggestion is almost endless. The choice 
of examples is one part of the reviewer's 
difficulty, for it is impossible to notice all 
these glimpses into the mysteries that lic 
about us. The momentary change from 
life to apparent death is one of the pro- 
foundest of all mysteries. We cannot 
pierce it with our speculations, but it is a 
subject about which wonder and affection 
will always be exercised. In ‘The Last 
Quest,” the sixth of these “vistas,” Mr. 
Sharp gives us a beautiful conception of 
what may pass in this last moment of 
scarcely spent mortality. The allegory, for 
such it is, is introduced by the following 
note : 


‘As in a vision the furious charge 
through the smoke and across the corpse-strewn 
battlefield : the neighing and sobbing of horses: 
the hoarse cries, the sudden screams of men: 
the clang and whistle of swords: the shrill 
spirting of a hail of bullets: the bursting crash 
and roar of artillery: a wild rush, a wild 
onslaught, and—Victory! . . . and ." 


A soldier in the battle of life, who was 
engaged in this wild rush with the rest, 
but who fell under the hail of bullets, 
takes up the narrative from this point. 
He was still climbing the barren steep, 
but he was alone, and he yearned “for a 
fellow creature, for but the hollow echo of 
a distant voice.” It appeared to him that 
his effort was a ceaseless one, and that years 
went over him. But when he gained the 
crest of the hill, he seemed still to hear the 
sounds of battle and the cry of “ Victory.” 
Looking behind him from the summit, he 
saw a strange land, a vast plain, and upon 
it the “ruin of ungarnered harvest.” A 
thin dust of chaff was the only thing astir, 
but the wind that moved this was “ too 
light to move the dark poppies that lay in 
the hollows—too faint to bend an ear of that 
unlifted grain.” Looking closer, he saw 
that “‘ every here and there the sheaves had 
been brought together, as though the 
reapers had suddenly ceased from their 
labour, and had gone to make ready for the 
harvesting.” His weary looking backward 
brought out other things also in the still 
retrospect ; and then, “‘ as one rousing from 
sleep into daylight,” he turned and looked 
before him. Here, too, was ‘‘a vast plain 


‘that stretched beyond the scan of mortal 


eyes. The sunlight lay upon it, and it was 
glorious to look upon.” ‘The grain on this 
side was golden, and the young corn “‘ green 
as the heart of a shallow sea.” He saw 
neither man nor woman. “ Yet evermore, 
from the east to the west, swept a gigantic 
shadow like unto a scythe; and where the 
shadow swept the grain fell.” Clothed “ in 
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the dusk of thadow” was the mighty shape 
of the Reaper. Then ‘a terror that was of 
life overmastered the terror that was of 
death.”” He became aware of another and 
a glorious figure. ‘‘ Vast was he as the 
Reaper; but as he fared beyond the path- 
way of the sun, he was as the glory and 
joy of eternal youth.” This was the Sower. 
‘‘As I watched the Sower in the blinding 
splendour of the sunlight, it seemed to me that 
he moved onward as he sowed ; and it was with 
me as though the minutes were like unto hours, 
and the hours like unto days, and the days 
unto years, and the years unto the immeasur- 
able wastes of eternity.” 

He ran with great joy down the slopes of 
the steep after the Sower, but at the base 
of the hill was a gloomy pass, and on a 
wall of basalt were the words, in letters of 
white flame, ‘Too Soon.” Turning in 
despair, he climbed again the perilous steep, 
and had no heart, when he reached the top, 
“to look where the glory of the sun fell 
about the Sower.” It then seemed to him 
that in the hollow land behind him was 
peace, and he passed “down the hill, and 
through the twilit waste of that un- 
garnered harvest.” Knowing not whither 
he fared, or how long, he came at length 
to an obscure forest beyond the plain; but 
when he would enter it, he 

‘‘saw that the growths were intricately drawn 
against yet another wall of black basalt. And 
as I stood, pondering, I beheld two mighty 
portals, and betwixt them a huge mass of 
marble like unto the tomb. And in great 
letters carven thereon were the words: ‘ Too 
Late.’ ” 

This bald and meagre paraphrase of what, 
in Mr. Sharp’s language, is full of beautiful 
and highly symbolic imagery, cannot give 
such an impression as I should like to convey 
of this very striking allegory; but I hope 
that no one who reads this feeble rendering 
will omit to turn to the book itself. Even 
this paraphrase, however, will show that 
“‘ The Last Quest” is a very fine conception 
of the mystery of life in death. The soul 
cannot go back and live again in the mortal 
life of the body ; nor can it, while its mortal 
associations still cling to it, enter into the 
full glories of the golden land towards 
which it looks. 

In striking contrast with ‘‘The Last 
Quest” is a semi-dramatic piece called 
“Finis.” Here the imagery is also that of 
the ‘“‘ hollow land” beyond the grave; but 
the aspect is an intensely melancholy one. 
There are dim avenues which lead on to 
utter blackness ; and though the leaves fall 
from the trees, there is no sound, and no 
branch stirs. The souls of a man and a 
woman who had known each other in life— 
the man sinning and the woman suffering— 
meet in these dark ways, and the woman’s 
wrongs are avenged. 


grim weirdness. It is a picture which only 
a powerful imagination could produce; while 
only a poet could have made real to us, by 
a few suggested rather than actual touches, 
the tragedy of these lost souls. 
away, and ‘“‘Unly from afar, in the utter- 
most darkness, there is a low sighing, that 
passeth not, that changeth not, and is as the 
vanishing breath of dead prayers, dead 
hopes, dead dreams.”’ 


: The scene, if such 
it may be called, is almost Dantesque in its | 


They pass | 





The passion of love is a more or less 
controlling element in most of these pieces. 
In ‘The Coming of the Prince,” it is the 
gentle passion of which everything that is 
pure is symbolic. It comes with— 

‘* White dreams, 
White thoughts, 
White hopes ! 
Shy violets, 
White violets, 
In woodland ways, by the brook-side, 
on the hill-slopes !” 
In “A Northern Night” the passion of 
love is betrayed into something other than 
itself. That can hardly be said of the 
intense feeling which burns throughout 
‘The Passion of Pére Hilarion.” For skill 
in the delineation of the conflicting claims 
of human love and divine reverence—the 
stormy passages of feeling which raise a 
man at one moment and abase him at 
another—this is, perhaps, the most striking 
composition in the volume. Though it were 
read only once, it would never be forgotten ; 
but probably no one who reads it once will 
deny himself the strange pleasure of reading 
it again. 

Mr. Sharp has bestowed a great deal of 
highly imaginative and artistic work on 
“The Passing of Lilith,” a new and bold 
variation of a legend which is almost as old as 
humanity. The orthodox form of the legend 
makes Lilith the wife of Adam before the 
advent of Eve. In Mr. Sharp’s glowing 
version of the story, she passes away before 
Adam appears. But seen through the vista 
of Mr. Sharp’s imagination, her relations to 
humanity are infinitely greater than the 
orthodox story supposes them to have been. 


fairest of the Sons of God,” and with the 
World-Spirit, are born, in the one case, 
‘* Hopes, Aspirations, Fair Beliefs, Virtues, 
Glories, Joys, and Raptures”’; and in the 
other, ‘‘ Desires, Lusts, Agonies, Passions, 
Temptations, Sins, Shames, Sorrows, and 
Despairs.” Eden was thus peopled with 
the passions that are the good and evil, the 
blessing and bane of man, before man 
himself entered upon the scene and breathed 
of their influence. This ‘‘ vista,” indeed, 
gives us a pre-vision of the after-world of 
humanity, with its higher life and its lower 
life. But the vision is one of remarkable 
beauty. The luxuriance of colour, the play 
of many lights, the imagery, the mysticism, 
the profound suggestiveness, are impressive 
in an altogether unusual degree. Almost 
as full of colour is ‘‘ The Black Madonna,” 
another highly imaginative conception, 
though the detail here is daring and bar- 
baric. It is possible that in this instance 
Mr. Sharp intended only to present a graphic 
picture of terrible rites, with a very human 
| background; but it would be easy to read 
into the piece a forcible satire on the hollow- 
ness of superstition and the wiles of priest- 
craft. ‘“‘ The Fallen God ” is a pathetic moan 
of the pagan world over a faith that has had 
its day and ceased to be. The picture of 
the vast concourse of dead kings and priests, 
before an altar from which the god has 
fallen, is marvellously real in its shadowy 
remoteness. 

The last in order of these ten “ vistas,” 
‘The Lute-Player” is not unworthy to be the 
' crowning piece of the series. In exaltation 








of subject, in tenderness of treatment, in 
beauty of suggestiveness, it is not surpassed 
even by ‘The Last Quest.” Itis a delightful 
idea to give to the Angel of Death the same 
power of melodious appeal that belongs to 
Israfel, the Angel of the Resurrection. The 
lute-player discourses eternal music, and 
there are some who, when they hear it, 
yield themselves to the rapture of it; and 
there are some to whom it conjures up only 
the horror of mortal separations. Of this 
latter sort is the lover who would fain go 
on through many years with the fair woman 
at his side; of the former is the unhappy 
girl Mr. Sharp pictures, who lies weary and 
heart-broken in an opening on the river- 
bridge, and longs for the end of her sorrow. 
The lute-player passes by, and ‘touches 
his lute to a delicate, distant melody.” 


‘‘Once, with a strange reluctant fear, the girl 
turns; but seeing him not in the shadow, and 
thinking herself alone with the murmuring 
water, looketh no more. So subtly soft and 
sweet is the music stealing upon her ears, that 
it is as though it came from afar. Hearing it, 
she smells again the wild roses and the honey- 
suckle in the hedges; listens to the bees lazily 
fumbling among the red and white clover in 
the hot pastures, to the faint wind astir among 
the flowering beans, to the lowing of distant 
cows, to the haunting call of the cuckoo above 
the woodlands, where a sleepy murmur comes 
from the cushats’ nests. But, listening entranced, 
the haunting strains come to her at last, 
not from afar, but from below, deep from the 
heart of the flood flowing onward for ever and 
ever. Suddenly a great trembling cometh 
upon her: and in a low voice she crieth, ‘Who 
is there?’ As from among the grasses she 


| hears the sound of small feet running, and of a 


From Lilith’s commerce with Uluel, “ the | St, low laughter. 





Springing downward with 
a cry, she hearkens the strange music, ringing 
in her ears wildly sweet: but as the dark 
waters overwhelm her, she knows nought save 
a horrible choking as of a suffocating child, the 
fierce execrations and blows of a man, and a 
fearful, fathomless gulf into which she is sink- 
ing as a stone into the abyss.” 

It would be superfluous to commend the 
high merit of such writing as this. And 
such as this, much else in the book also 
is. It is a book of rare excellence and real 
charm: a book to be read and re-read until 
the vistas beyond vistas which it contains 
have revealed their full beauty and 
significance. 

GrorGE CoTTERELL. 





Life of George Herbert. (8. P. C. K.) 


The Temple. With Illustrations from the 
Old Masters. (Seeley.) 


Tux Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge had a happy inspiration when it was 
determined to celebrate the tercentenary »f 
George Herbert by a new biography, 
and upon the whole they are to be con- 
gratulated on the success of their venture. 
For, although the volume before us has no 
merits of style, and is, indeed, not so much 
a biography as collections towards a 
biography, yet the diligence in research 
which it displays is most praiseworthy, and 
what is of more importance, it has resulted 
in the discovery of several new particulars. 
The author is anonymous; if in a future 
edition he supplies his name, he should 
also supply the name of Dr. Grosart, from 
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whose elaborate Life much is borrowed 
without a word of acknowledgment. 

An interesting addition to our knowledge 
of Herbert is furnished by the discovery 
of the following document in the muniment 
room of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln : 
‘‘Institutio G. Herbert ad prebendam de 
Leighton Ecclesia 5 July 1626. Eodem die 
anno tempore et loco immediate post preces 
vespertinas in partiloquio in choro ecelesie. . . . 
comparuit personaliter Petrus Walter clericus 
et exhibuit procuratorium suum literarie pro 
Georgio Herbert diacono in artibus magistro. . .” 


From which it appears that Herbert, at the 
time of his appointment as Prebendary of 
Leighton Ecclesia, was already in deacon’s 
orders. Walton indeed had asserted the 
fact. ‘That he was about that time 
(i.e, when the death of King James ex- 
tinguished his hopes of court preferment | 
made deacon is most certain ; for I find by 
the records of Lincoln that he was made 
Prebend of Leighton Ecclesia July 15, 
1626.” But to this it was objected by 
Dr. Grosart that prebends were not un- 
commonly held by laymen ; and Mr. Sidney 
Lee, in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, assumes that Walton is wrong. 
Walton had of course not seen the entry 
printed above ; his information was obtained 
a the institution register, which is now 
ost. 

Another interesting discovery is the date 
of Tlerbert’s ordination as priest. The 
Sarum Ordination Register is wanting from 
1625 to 1640. But last April, during a 
careful search at the registry, some old 
rolls came to light, which proved to be 
subscriptions to the Articles by candidates 
for ordination in 1630. These contained 
both Herbert’s subscription before institu- 
tion to Bemerton in April, 1630, and that 
before ordination in September of the same 
year. We know, therefore, that he was 
still in deacon’s orders when instituted, as 
Walton states. 

But if in these interesting particulars the 
latest discoveries show Walton to be correct, 
it is fair to mention that, in the matter of 
the sinecure which King James is said to 
have granted to Herbert, Walton seems to 
have been mistaken. He says “it was the 
same that Queen Elizabeth had formerly 
given to her favourite Sir Philip Sydney,” 
1.¢. a8 Dr. Grosart was the first to point out, 
it was the rectory of Whitford, in the 
diocese of St. Asaph. The new biographer 
has examined the list of prebendaries of 
St. Asaph, and Herbert’s name is not among 
them. Perhaps Dr. Grosart, who follows 
Walton, may have something to say on the 
matter. 

There are other points on which the new 
Life differs from Walton; but here it is 
impossible to say which of the two is correct, 
because no authority is given for the changes 
introduced. The most important of these 
concerns Herbert’s life at Westminster 
School. Walton says explicitly that he was 
commended to the care of Dr. Neale, who 
was then Dean of Westminster, “ not long 
after” he had reached the age of twelve 

ears (which would have been in 1605), 


aving been previously instituted at home| plored. The truth is, however, that the 


“in the rules of grammar.” The new Life, 
without a hint that it is contradicting Wal- 


ton, makes much of Herbert’s having been 
at Westminster under the great Lancelot 
Andrewes, who left the deanery for a 
bishopric in 1604. Now, it is extremely im- 
ssebabie that Walton, with his passion for 
bishops, and his reverence for the ‘ ever 
memorable and learned Bishop of Win- 
chester,” would not have carefully ascer- 
tained when the friendship between Herbert 
and Andrewes first began; and he states 
that they met first when King James visited 
Cambridge at the time when Herbert was 
Public Orator. Ifthe new biographer has 
any better authority than Walton, he should 
produce it. Unfortunately, the records of 
entries at Westminster School do not begin 
until 1666. 

A great merit of the book is in the padding. 
An effort is made with considerable success 
to realise the life of the poet in its various 
stages; the chapter on school life at 
Westminster in the seventeenth century is 
peculiarly interesting ; and as much in- 
formation as possible is collected — not 
from very recondite sources, and always 
without acknowledgment—about the poet’s 
friends. Occasionally, perhaps, this is a 
little overdone; it is hard to see, for 
instance, what a list of the rectors of 
Bemerton from 1344 can have to do with 
George Herbert. And once or twice there 
are slips into foolishness, which should be 
removed in another edition. It is reason- 
able enough to treat the ‘‘ Country Parson” 
as a description of what actually took place 
at Bemerton ; but to turn a sentence like 
‘“‘ His wife is either religious, or night and 
day he is winning her to it” into “ Lither 
his |7.¢., Herbert’s}] wife was religious, or 
night and day he was winning her to God,” 
is ludicrous. On the whole, while welcom- 
ing the book, we cannot but express our 
opinion that it would be much improved by 
having critical notes, in which authorities 
should be quoted, and the differences from 
previous biographies pointed out and 
established. 

We may take this opportunity of calling 
attention to an edition of the TZemp/le 
published by Messrs. Seeley, with woodcuts 
from religious pictures and emblems. The 
selection and arrangement are made with 
very good taste, and the text seems to be 
an accurate reprint of the first edition. 

H. ©. Breecutna, 








Russia’s March towards India. By An 
“Indian Officer.” With a New Map 
of Central Asia. In 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Tue unnamed author of Russia’s March 

towards India has been pondering the Central 

Asian question for many years; and since 

no recent publication with which he is 

acquainted gives a clear, historical account 





of the Russian advance from the Ural to 
| the Oxus, he ventures to supply the want. 
A list of the more important works that 
/have engaged his attention fills a couple of 
| pages ; but it does not include Sir Henry 

oworth’s JZistory of the Mongols, though 
this covers most of the ground he has ex- 


earlier history of Russian conquest in Asia 


long succession of English writers, notably 
by the soldier-diplomatist and scholar con- 
tinually referred to in these volumes as 
“the late Sir Henry Rawlinson,” and by 
Mr. Schuyler; while, for later episodes, 
most people will be content with Mr. 
OCurzon’s two books, and the papers laid 
before parliament. Moreover, “ Indian 
Officer,” in his description of Russia’s 
dealings with the Kirghiz Kazaks, and 
the overthrow, more or less complete, 
of the Usbeg Khanates, is _intoler- 
ably diffuse. It is difficult to feel any 
keen interest in the old controversies he 
endeavours to revive. Surely no one cares 
now whether General Tchernaieff was re- 
called in 1866 because he exceeded in- 
structions or because, as “ Indian Officer” 
believes, he failed to capture Jizakh. 

On the other hand, there are some points in 
regard to which it is exceedingly desirable 
that the English public should be rightly 
informed ; and here the author is not 
always a trustworthy guide. For instance, 
after an elaborate examination of the Anglo- 
Russian agreement of 1873 he states that, 
although the subject is beset with difficul- 
ties, there are four points which remain 
perfectly clear. One of them, he says, is 
that ‘‘the Sir-i-kul district to the east of 
Barzila-jai and to the north of Lake Victoria 
belongs'to China.”’ Since “ Indian Officer” 
mentions that the Chinese posts were re- 
established throughout the Sir-i-kul district 
in 1883, we may presume that he means 
Sari-kol, Lord Dunmore’s ‘ Sariq-qol,” 
which is a considerable distance to the 
eastward both of Burzila-jai and of Lake 
Victoria. The Alichur and Great Pamirs 
lie in the position assigned to Sari-kol ; and 
it would be very rash to say that these 
unquestionably belong to China. Curiously 
enough, Sari-kol is not marked in the map 
prefixed to the book. Another fact which 
‘Indian Officer” considers perfectly clear 
is thus expressed :— 


*(4) It would not be difficult to prove 

historically that Shignan and Darwaz have 
long formed a portion of the Badakshan 
province of Afghanistan, and the Ameer’s 
claim to those districts cannot therefore be 
lightly set aside.” 
As regards Shignan, it would be better to 
say nothing till the results of the Durand 
Mission and of the negotiations with the 
Russian government are fully known; but 
it has always been admitted that, so far 
as history counts, Darwaz belongs to 
Bokhara. 

These may seem small matters to the 
general reader; but it is only by applying 
such tests that one can estimate the value 
/and usefulness of a book like this. To 
‘be able to write to any purpose on the 
Central Asian question, at this time of 
day, an author must either have travelled 
in Russian Turkestan and the countries 


| between the English and Russian dominions, 


and have travelled with his eyes open, or he 
must be behind the scenes in politics and 
have access to information not accessible 
to the multitude. On first glancing at his 
work, I fancied that ‘‘Indian Officer” might 
be someone who could speak with the know- 
ledge acquired by service in the Indian 





has been related in sufficient detail by a 


political department. The mistakes pointed 
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out render this conjecture highly improb- 
able. He appears to have compiled his 
historical summary from books with which 
every student of the subject is familiar, and 
to have digested the facts found therein 
without the aid of that special experience 
which would have enabled him to see where 
his predecessors have gone astray. Another 
illustration of this defective judgment may 
be found in the chapter about Yakub Beg 
and the Chinese re-conquest of Eastern 
Turkestan. ‘Indian Officer” writes :— 


‘‘ By thisremarkablecampaign,China thoroughly 
vindicated her right to take her place as one of 
the three Great Powers of Asia, and clearly 
demonstrated to the startled politicians of 
Europe that she is a potent factor in the 
Central Asian question.” 


It was a remarkable campaign in one sense. 
As long as Yakub Beg lived, the Chinese 
“army of the west” never ventured to 
attack him or to cross the border of his 
dominion ; and it was only after his death, 
and when his kingdom was torn by internal 
dissensions, that the Chinese commander 
plucked up courage and advanced on the 
capital, which was taken without firing a 
shot. The Chinese were only victorious 
because the enemy would not fight. Instead 
of trusting to accounts based on the orna- 
mental and vainglorious despatches which 
were printed in the Pekin Gazette, ‘‘ Indian 
Officer” should have referred to the true 
story of the campaign sent to the Zimes 
fourteen years ago by a correspondent at 
Kashgar. 


The chapter on Russian movements in 
the Pamir region will also be found to con- 


tain several inaccuracies. For instance, 
“Indian Officer” gives a highly seasoned 
description of the fight between a Russian 
foree and an Afghan (?) detachment at 
Ak-tash : 


“The Afghans were told to lay down their 
arms and evacuate the district, and on their 
refusing to obey they were promptly attacked ; 
and those who escaped from the Russian 
bullets were forced to disperse.” 


But there were no Afghans at Ak-tash, and 
what the Russians did was to demolish 
a Chinese fort there; the garrison, con- 
sisting of a dozen Chinamen, offering no 
resistance. 

For the rest, I doubt whether the present 
moment is opportune for an indictment of 
Russian honesty, especially when the 
accuser is in the service of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Government. The moral which 
‘Indian Officer” seeks to inculcate is that 
Russian promises are liable to be broken, 
and that Russian agreements are not worth 
the paper they are written on. This has 
been said over and over again, but it is by 
no means certain that anything has been 
gained by the iteration. What we need to 
know is, not so much the precise value of 
undertakings and assurances which have 
never assumed the shape of a definite and 
clearly-worded treaty, but the amount of 
reliance that may be placed in the resolu- 
tion and wisdom of those who are our own 
rulers. Russian prevarication, after all, is 
no excuse for English imbecility. 


STerHeN WHEELER. 





NEW NOVELS, 


Lisbeth. By Leslie Keith. 
(Cassells. ) 


Good Dame Fortune. By Maria A. Hoyer. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Woman of Heart. By Thomas Terrell. 
In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Old Cabe’s Will, By Frances Armstrong. 
(Jarrold.) 

Molly and her Man of War. By Dr. Arabella 
Kenealy. (Bentley.) 

Theortes. By A. N. J. A. Pz 
Unwin). 

Ishmael Pengelly: an Outcast. By the Rev. 
Joseph Hocking. (Ward, Lock & Bowden. ) 


Under the Yoke. By Ivan Vazoff. (Heine- 
mann. ) 


What's the World Coming Jo? 
Graham Moffat & John White. 
Stock. ) 


An Innocent Impostor. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Lisbeth is well named. It isin Elizabeth 
Niel’s fortunes we are chiefly interested, and 
while Mr. Keith follows them he is at his 
best. The girlis an attractive and a con- 
sistent creation; she embodies all that is 
best in Scottish character. She holds 
together a household brought to the verge 
of ruin by a self-indulgent father, a super- 
ficially pleasant fellow, whose good nature 
is an attractive development of selfishness ; 
she endures the vulgarities of a legion of 
aunts with the resignation of a Christian 
martyr. In drawing Carstairs, a sensi- 
tive young author, grimly honest in his 
determination to acknowledge facts as they 
are, Mr. Keith has been successful in the 
main, though it seems certain that the 
man’s Scotch common sense would have 
subdued his pride, and that when he was 
proclaimed a successful author he would 
have stormed the citadel of ‘“ penny- 
haughtiness ” in which the dour baker and 
his brazen-faced wife held captive the 
woman he loved, a beautiful and refined 
girl, who by some odd freak of nature had 
been born to them. To make such a sorry 
crew as the Mitchell family attractive was 
no small achievement; but really we have 
too much of them. It were a stupendous 
task to render artistically acceptable such a 
family as this, with all their jealousies, 
banalities, and littlenesses; but when Mr. 
Keith conceived the idea of presenting 
saliently all that is most unattractive in 
Scottish character, forced into rank growth 
in the hot-bed of cockney abomination, one 
is tempted to believe he was taking his 
revenge for some extremity of suffering he 
has been called upon to endure at Scottish 
hands. Mr. Keith has convinced us that 
the Mitchell viragos actually exist. May 
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heaven preserve us from meeting them in | 
the flesh! Despite occasional degeneracy | 
into flabbiness, the book has fine qualities : 

it has pathos and humour, and the plot is 

held well in hand. 

Good Dame Fortune shows an advance on 
its author’s first novel. To be sure, its 
coincidences are strained, its love-making 





lacks those indefinable qualities of reticence 


and refinement which alone render such 
situations possible in art ; while, to suit the 
exigencies of her plot, Mrs, Hoyer is guilty 
of a good deal of shiftiness in regard to 
the ages of her characters. Thus, William 
Johnson, the rich bachelor without relatives 
who sets out on the quest for heirs, is repre- 
sented as an old man with but few years to 
live ; but when it is necessary to give him a 
certain romantic aspect, we discover that he 
is only forty-six years of age. In seeking 
heirs, Johnson meets some extremely in- 
teresting persons. Berkeley, the aesthete, 
and Edmund Johnson, the wicked miller, 
are well-devised characters—indeed, the 
minor actors in this drama are the best 
drawn. For the rest, the improbabilities 
of this tale are not so improbable, and its 
thinness is not so thin as to rob it of 
interest. 

There is a(‘large charity about Mr. 
Terrell’s novel, and its tone is wholesome, 
though it does introduce us to shady com- 
pany. It contains a series of effective 
stage-pictures. Ruth Elliott has been a 
chorus girl. Bob Fenwick, a man who lives 
by his wits, has measured her capacity. 
He is instrumental in her advance, step by 
step, until she becomes prima donna of 
“The Eden.” A chance introduction to 
John Armytage, a rising barrister and 
politician, seals her fate and his: she 
becomes his wife. Armytage has a mortal 
enemy, one Sparrow, a money - lender. 
The former is temporarily in want of money ; 
and Fenwick, who is unable to meet bills 
Sparrow holds against him, is induced to 
get, for Sparrow, some of Armytage’s paper. 
But Fenwick does a little business on his 
own account. He forges Armytage’s name 
to the endorsement of bills, in the hope that 
before they become due he will be able to 
meet them, and so escape the vengeance of 
Sparrow. But luck goes against him 
There is nothing left for him but to take 
his own life. Meanwhile relationships have 
become strained between Ruth and John. 
She has married him for position, but she 
now loves him. Emotional and impulsive, 
she yearns for love for its own sake. But the 
man, phlegmatic and calculating, immersed 
in law and politics, has grown outwardly 
callous ; he is satisfied with possession and 
its fruits. On the night Fenwick has deter- 
mined to shoot himself, matters have reached 
a crisis. Ruth has left her husband, and 
gone to her old lover Fenwick. Mr. Terrell 
conceives a fine situation. Fenwick has shot 
himself through the heart, and Armytage 
and Ruth confront each other over the body 
in such a way that each thinks the other 
guilty of murder. Sparrow is the only man 
who knows to the contrary; he holds the 
bills and a letter of confession Fenwick has 
posted to him. As I have said, the novel 
is distinctly wholesome and full of charity. 
I like nothing in it so well as the bringing 
together of husband and wife in the final 
scene. Here Mr. Terrell shows true chivalry. 
Love can wipe out everything; that is his 
moral. The book has a strong personal 
note. Sparrow is drawn from the life, and 
the whole army of money-lenders will wince 
under the author’s lash ; so indeed will the 
medical experts and sundry others. The 
novel is full of caustic plain-speaking and 
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clever cynicism; it shows keen insight. 
Nevertheless, one cannot forgive Mr. Terrell 
for playing ducks and drakes with tech- 
nicalities of criminal law procedure. What 
is the use of the layman putting himself 
through a heavy course of study, so that 
in dealing with collateral situations he 
shall not be found guilty of solecisms by 
astute barristers like Mr. Terrell, if authors 
who breathe the air of the law courts are 
to defy the unities in this way? Again, in 
his anxiety to satirise a recently ennobled 
peer, Mr. Terrell overshoots the mark. 
The good man is represented as seeking 
for an escutcheon datirg from the Norman 
conquest; but Mr. Terrell ought to 
know that heraldry in England dates 
from a much later period. Moreover, his 
incidental criticism of Norwegian literature 
is cheap, unbecoming, and superfluous ; but 
small faults like these do not detract from 
the high merits of the book. The ‘ Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ’’ isin many regards the fine 
comedy criticism has agreed to pronounce 
it; but Mr. Terrell’s treatment of a like 
theme is far more effective. 


It would be easy-to be scornful at the 
expense of Miss Frances Armstrong. Her 
book is a temperance tract, expanded into 
256 pages. It often offends our prejudices. 
None the less the story is interesting, and 
the characters are not without vitality. 
Many readers will follow the fortunes of 
the lad who falls so opportunely into the 
hands of old Cabel Johnstone, and who is 
instrumental in reclaiming his reprobate 
son. Moreover, the lesson the book enforces 
sadly needs enforcing, and Miss Armstrong 
lends effective aid to the cause she has at 
heart. 


To leave Old Cabel’s Will for Molly and 
her Man-of-War is a step from the grave 
to the gay. MRollicking fun and humour 
enliven every page of Miss Kenealy’s book ; 
and one cannot help wishing that all modern 
women, who believe in the potentialities and 
rights of their sex, took their creed in this 
healthy, lightsome fashion. Miss Kenealy 
is a daring satirist ; sometimes she is a 
savage one. One would advise all and 
sundry, especially underbred British consuls, 
to mind their p’s and q’s should chance 
throw them in the way of this peripatetic 
lady. The book sails near the wind, but 
its author’s tact saves her. What would 
be vulgar in ninety-and-nine persons may 
be distinguished in the hundredth. The 
story is an antidote for the ‘‘ blues.”” What- 
ever heralds and aesthetes may say to the 
cover, the happy thought which suggested 
the quartering of the British and American 
flags may be taken as emblematic of the 
many happy thoughts the volume contains. 


Somewhat confused and halting in its 
reasoning, Theories attempts to deal with 
the problems of woman’s awakening and 
man’s prejudice, without taking sides. But 
Beatrice is obviously drawn from the life : 
the transcript is far too literal. Art must 
give coherence to the scratchy and patchy, 
the torn edges: in other words, to the innu- 
merable contradictions of individual char- 
acter. Tv do this effectively, liberal pruning 
and rigorous compression are necessary, 





and such are among the methods of the 
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great artist. Beatrice is one of those elegant 
triflers with social problems who prefer 
dialectic to acts. Had she been in any 
way consistent, she would not have married 
the young squire, but would have joined 
her life with the Socialist doctrinaire, his 
soiled linen and dropped aspirates notwith- 
standing. But she was not prepared to 
throw her personal refinement as a leaven 
into the seething cauldron of humanity. 
And who shall blame her? ‘“ Like and 
unlike can ne’er be equal powers.” Still, 
she need not have made an honest man 
miserable and herself ridiculous. She was 
quite unfit for the rough and tumble work 
of a practical propagandist; she was too 
womanly to unsex herself, too selfishly 
egoistic to play the part for which alone 
she was fit. The world is stocked to the 
brim just now with pasteboard heroines of 
this brand. Such women as Beatrice do 
more harm to the good cause they would 
serve than is wrought by any amount of 
masculine opacity and opposition. 


Mr. Hocking has a keen eye for dramatic 
effect ; his ingenuity has its limitations, 
but these will not be discerned by the ordi- 
nary reader, who will also accept his bold 
generalisations. It may be admitted, how- 
ever, that his leading deduction, that hate 
is hell and love is heaven, is sound enough. 
Ahaz Penwithen has been robbed of the 
estate which in the ordinary way of inherit- 
ance should have been his. His cousin, 
Michael Penrose, wills it to his kinswoman, 
Judith Stone. Reuben, son of Ahaz, makes 
false love to Judith, and obtains the will. 
On the death of Michael, he renounces 
Judith. In course of time, Ishmael, Judith’s 
son, appears on the scene, intent on recover- 
ing the will, and thereby the estate. After 
many long years of watching and waiting, 
he succeeds; but hoe has lost his heart 
irrevocably to Grace Penwithen, Reuben’s 
daughter, and his triumph turns to Dead Sea 
fruit in his mouth. The characters are 
admirably drawn, especially those of Reuben, 
Judith, and Ishmael. We forgive many 
improbable incidents and strained coinci- 
dences, but we cannot forgive certain 
organic faults. Reuben’s preservation of 
the will is ridiculous—the man’s superstition 
cannot account for it; while Ishmael's 
ignorance of Grace’s identity with Reuben’s 
daughter is more than absurd—he had been 
watching her father’s house for years. A 
little ingenuity would have got over these 
glaring inconsistencies. The will should 
have been lost. Grace and Ishmael should 
have met in a part of the country remote 
from Penwithen. The inherent looseness 
of reason which makes Mr. Hocking imagine 
he has made out an unanswerable case in 
favour of his creed beguiles him into glozing 
over improbabilities of this kind. All the 
same, he has written an extremely vigorous, 


| healthful, and interesting tale. 


The first Bulgarian novel translated into 
English whets our appetite for more, and it 
will not be difficult to agree with Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s enthusiastic forewords in 
its praise. Asa work of art, Under the Yoke 
is a notable production ; as a record, by one 
who speaks with authority, of the stirring 
events which preceded the deliverance of 





Bulgaria, it is valuable. It cannot be said 
that M. Ivan Vazoff is inclined to veil the 
faults, the pusillanimity of his countrymen. 
The tale is an epic, but with all its pathos 
it does not lack humour. There is a sin- 
gularly close resemblance between Vazoff's 
method and that of the great Italian 
naturalistic fictionist, De Amicis. The same 
fault mars both authors. There is an over- 
elaboration of detail, and the stage is 
crowded with superfluous and troublesome 
figures. 


The well-advised will skip the first seventy 
pages of Messrs. Moffat and White’s romance 
of the twenty-first century, and thereby 
escape a wearisome farrago of pseudo- 
scientific nonsense, in which phonographs, 
telephones, and oak a ey work their 
ugly will unfettered. When the aereonef 
has once taken to the air, brisker business 
begins. The rescue of the shipwrecked 
mariners, the kingdom of civilised monkeys, 
and the various vagaries of “‘an age of 
electric buttons and automatic machinery ” 
are moderately well presented. It is a relief 
to find that the women of the twenty-first 
century, although they have attained their 
rights, have not degenerated into epicene 
abnormities. Sometimes the book is really 
amusing and satirical ; but as often its fun 
is of too lugubrious a kind to cheer, while 
its erotic passages are suggestive of the 
love-making of present-day suburbs. 


Maxwell Gray’s short stories are in- 
teresting. ‘‘ An Innocent Impostor ”’ recalls 
the meeting of the claimant to the Tich- 
borne baronetcy with Lady Tichborne. It 
is a pity the author does not explain that 
a hasty reference to a court directory led 
Auriol Chester to intrude himself upon 
strangers. Moreover, it is absurd to makea 
level-headed man act like a Quixotic idiot, 
handing over a large sum of money to a 
disappointed and worthless rival. Few 
baronetcies—that is to say, old ones—could 
stand such a charge upon them as £60,000. 
‘‘ A Glass of Cold Water” has many points 
of resemblance with Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s 
“Wild Proxy.” ‘The Hansom Cab”’ is 
excellent fooling; but ‘“‘ The Vengeance of 
the Sea,” a simple little idyll, is the best of 
the series. 

James Sraniey LItrce. 








SOME BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 
Frederic Hill: an Autobiography of Fifty 
Years in Times of Reform. Edited by his 
Daughter, Constance Hill. (Bentley.) This 
is an interesting book. The editor has chosen 
as the motto for her father's life Wolsey’s 
words to Cromwell : 


‘* Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s.’’ 
The quotation is apt. Frederic Hill is the 
surviving member of a distinguished brother- 
hood; but not one even of that famous “‘ league 
of brothers,’”’ Matthew, Rowland, Edwin, and 
Arthur Hill, rendered greater services to the 
public. The chief work of his life was penal 
reform. He wasappcinted aninspector of prisons 
in Scotland in 1835, and pushed on the work of 
reform there until 1847, when he received a 
similar —_—oa in England. The results 
of his work in Scotland are briefly and modestly 
summarised on p. 256 of this autobiography. 
It is sometimes urged against social reformers 
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that they are indifferent to economy. This 
certainly cannot be said of Frederic Hill. At 
the time he quitted Scotland he had by wise 
management so reduced the cost of prisons that, 
while the average cost per head of each prisoner 
in England exceeded £25, in Scotland it was 
only £16. He was the first to suggest the 
indeterminate sentence, and his brother Matthew 
(the Recorder of Birmingham) vigorously sup- 
ported him. The indeterminate sentence has 
been adopted by several of the American 
states, such as Massachusetts and Ohio, and was 
introduced at the state reformatory of 
Elmira, New York, by an Act passed in 
1877. This Act took from the courts the 
power of definitely fixing the period of con- 
finement in prisons until, in the opinion of the 
managers of the reformatory, they may be let 
out on parole for a probationary period of six 
months. The Recorder of Birmingham would 
have carried the principle to its logical extent ; 
and, should the discipline of the gaol not 
produce the desired effect on the character of 
the prisoner, he would have detained him for 
the term of his natural life. He would as soon 
have set loose a caged wolf as an unreformed 
burglar. But the English nation would not 
allow even a criminal to be imprisoned for a 
term not limited by statute. This is one of 
the penalties we pay to keep intact our civil 
liberty. There was much in Frederic Hill’s 
aims and aspirations that reminds us of General 
Oglethorpe. The General had the advantage 
of influence obtained through a long parlia- 
mentary career, but Frederic Hill had the 
advantage of never-failing brotherly advice 
and sympathy. ‘‘ The union of my children,” 
wrote the father of Frederic Hill, ‘‘ has proved 
their strength.” The Hill brothers had 
similar tastes, as well as similar opinions. 
At one of the Christmas gatherings at 
Bruce Castle, a plot was laid to inquire 
privately of each brother which of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels he preferred. All five answered 
Old Mortality. We have spoken of Frederic 
Hill’s useful career, but there are many readers 
who would consider the less strictly autobio- 
graphical portion of the book the more 
interesting. The first three chapters deal with 
social life in the Midlands at the beginning of 
the century. Mr. Frederic Hill is probably the 
only man now living who saw Dr. Parr. He 
quotes two of his bon mots, which illustrate the 
Doctor’s courage and his wit. On one occasion 
a young man was laying down the law against 
flogging, when the Doctor cried out, “‘ Sir, it 
is flogging which makes the scholar, it is 
flogging which makes the soldier, it is flogging 
which makes the statesman, and it is the want 
of flogging which makes you——what you 
are.” On another occasior soon after the riots 
in which Dr. Priestley’s house had been gutted 
by a ‘‘Church and King” mob, the toast of 
“Church and King’”’ was proposed at a public 
dinner. Dr. Parr had the courage to turn his 
glass upside down, and to exclaim in a loud 
voice, ‘* I will not drink that toast ; it means a 
Church without the Gospel, and a king above 
the law.” This autobiography is written in an 
easy, conversational style, and can be warmly 
recommended. 


Recollections of Life and Work. By Louisa 
Twining. (Edward Arnold.) Women who 
take part in public life may be divided into two 
classes—the workers and the talkers. Miss 
Twining belongs to the former category. It 
would, therefore, not be reasonable to expect 
her reminiscences to be lively; but what we 
regret is that Miss Twining has not devoted 
more of her pages to her own philanthropic 
experiences. We should like to have heard 
more of workhouses and women guardians, and 
less of matters which are absolutely devoid 
of public interest. For instance, she gravely 
informs us that her father’s man servant, 


‘* Thomas Patey,” ‘‘ wore a white livery with 
black velvet breeches and white stockings.” 
A lady who accomplished such good work as 
Miss Twining did, need scarcely have recorded 
such trivialities as these. Like all workers in 
the cause of the destitute, Miss Twining must 
have met with her disappointments. Sir 
Walter Crofton opened a home for discharged 
female prisonersin Queen-square. Miss Twining 
took some of them on trial : 

**Tt was a curious experience during the next 
two years, but hardly a satisfactory one, though 
made with every advantage, for I had a good and 
respectable elderly cook, to whom these poor 
women became much attached, and but little 
difficulty was met with during the first three 
months, when they were not allowed to leave the 
house. But when the fatal day came for the 
long-looked-for holiday, and we were obliged to 
let them go out into the temptations of the London 
streets, great was the anxiety and fear as to the 
time aud mode of their return. Suflice it to say 
that hardly one was found able to stand the test, 
or come back as we hoped and desired.”’ 

Miss Twining may with justice say that she 
has not neglected her opportunities. 


Sir Robert N. Fowler, Bart., MP. By J.8. 
Flynn. (Hodder & Stoughton.) This is a 
memoir of the late member for the City of 
London, who was also twice its Lord Mayor, 
written by one of his sons-in-law. Robert 
Nicholas Fowler was born of Quaker parentage 
in 1828; but when thirty years of age he 
resigned his membership of the Society of 
Friends. He took this step because he held 
views on the union of Church and State opposed 
to those of the Society. We are told that his 
withdrawal caused no estrangement with the 
friends of his early years. He was always a 
Conservative. This was very unusual in a Quaker 
of the first half of the century, and may have been 
partially due to‘his mother and her brother, Mr. 
Daniel Waterhouse. In 1865 he contested what 
was then a hopeless seat for a Conservative—the 
City of London. In 1868 he was returned for 
Falmouth with the late Mr. Eastwick, one of 
the few Conservative successes of that election. 
In 1874, when the country at large gave a 
Conservative majority, the fickle electorate 
of Falmouth sent up two Liberals. In 
1880 Mr. Fowler was elected as one of the 
members for the City, and retained the seat 
until his death in 1891. In 1885 he for a 
second time filled the post of Lord Mayor and 
received a baronetcy. Such in brief are the 
main facts of the late Sir Robert’s life—a life 
of unvaried prosperity and usefulness. The 
present memoir is largely based on thirty-eight 
volumes of diaries and ‘several hampers 
of letters.” Judging from the extracts, 
these diaries can scarcely have proved 
easy reading. It is not given to everyone 
who keeps a diary to be a Pepys. Sir 
Robert was an able man, but the perusal 
of his diaries leaves a flavour of the self- 
sufficiency of the diarist behind them. His 
references to Unitarians (not Jews) do not 
betoken a catholic spirit. However, we wish 
to do no injustice to a typical Englishman ; 
and therefore we close this brief notice by 





endorsing Mr. Gladstone’s description of Sir 
Robert as a “frank, bold, and courageous 
opponent.” 


Women Writers: their Works and Ways. 
Second Series. By Catherine J. Hamilton. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) The first series 
of Women Writers was reviewed at some length 
in the ACADEMY; and, as we believe ample 
justice was then done to the unpretentious 
excellence of Miss Hamilton’s work, the present 
volume may not unfairly be treated with 
comparative brevity. Miss Hamilton is 
working through her feminine authors in 
chronological order. She began her earlier 





volume with Frances Burney, and finished it 








with the Countess of Blessington. In the new 
book the first name is that of Mrs. Hemans, 
the last that of Louisa May Alcott; and as the 
year of Mrs. Heman’s birth was 1793, the time 
covered is, roughly speaking, a century, closing 
with the year of publication. The memoirs 
are twelve in number, five of them being 
devoted to poets— Mrs. Hemans, Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon, Mrs. Norton, Mrs Browning, 
and Adelaide Anne Proctor; five to novelists or 
story-tellers—Fredrika Bremer, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Charlotte Bronti, George Eliot, and Miss 
Alcott; and two to critical and miscellaneous 
writers—Mrs. Jameson and Harriet Martineau. 
It will be noticed that the only foreign writer 
included is Miss Bremer, for we cannot reckon 
Miss Alcott as such; and that the much more 
noteworthy George Sand is omitted, probably 
because the story of the life of the author of 
Consuelo is hardly for the young person, 
though that of George Eliot, which also had its 
difficult episode, is told with all needful ex- 
plicitness, and yet without possibility of offence 
to the most sensitive puritanism. The only 
names the absence of which seems really regret- 
able are those of Jane Taylor and Margaret 
Fuller. True, neither has left behind her any- 
thing of permanent importance, but both were 
exceptionally interesting women; and what is, 
perhaps, even more to the purpose, the lives of 
both had a literary background which would 
lend itself readily to artistic treatment. One 
pleasant characteristic of this volume, as of its 
predecessor, is its obvious carefulness. Miss 
Hamilton may be a book-maker, but she is 
one of the better, not of the baser sort. Now 
and then she shows that her reading is not 
quite up to date, as when she repeats the old 
mistake of giving 1809, instead of 1806, as the 
year of Mrs. Browning’s birth; and occasion- 
ally, asin her detestable use of “first-class ”’ 
as an adjective, she lapses into commonness of 
phrasing. But the reader feels that the writer 
is really taking pains to secure accuracy of 
statement and correctness of style, and this 
feeling contributes not a little to his enjoy- 
ment, Of course, concerning most of the 
writers dealt with, a good deal has previously 
been written, yet even fairly well-informed 
readers are likely to find in one or other of the 
papers something which will be new to them. 
The present writer, at any rate, has found 
something which is new to him in the story of 
the alienation of Lady Byron from Mrs. 
Jameson : 

‘*She [Mrs. Jameson] accidentally became ac- 
quainted with a secret about one of Lady Byron’s 
family which Lady Byron herself did not know. 
When Lady Byron heard of this, and of Mrs. 
Jameson’s previous knowledge of it, her stern 
temper was roused, and, in spite of their great 
friendship, she and Mrs. Jameson never met again. 
Mrs. Jameson, sensitive and proud, suffered 
acutely ; she frequently said that Lady Byron had 
* broken her heart.’ ”’ 

It is not a pleasant story ; and in the interest of 
of Lady Byron’s reputation it would be well 
for one of her friends to discredit it, should it 
be possible to do so. Miss Hamilton is certainly 
not an ill-natured writer, and, indeed, her 
criticism would sometimes be all the more 
instructive were it a shade more discriminating. 
Still, what is wanted by the reader of such a 
book as this is a good general idea of a writer’s 
work, and this he gets. 


Women of Renown. By G. Barnett Smith. 
(W. H. Allen.) This book of nineteenth century 
studies is pleasant reading. It cannot be said to 
contain new facts or to give new suggestions ; 
but the lives are well selected, and the stories 
well told. Mr. Barnett Smith is nothing if not 
catholic in his tastes. Fredrika Bremer, Lady 
Morgan, George Eliot, and George Sand 
represent literature, Marguerite Countess of 
Blessington, and Lady Hester Stanhope ad- 
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ventures, Mrs. Somerville science, Jenny Lind 
music, Rachel the stage, and Miss Carpenter 
philanthropy. The most interesting notice is 
perhaps that of Rachel, though to those 
familiar with Mrs. Kennard’s book it contains 
little that is original. The greed of the great 
actress has become a by-word, but the author 
reminds us of her generosity to her own race. 
We especially recommend this book on account 
of its healthy moral tone. The private lives of 
some of the author’s heroines have not been 
above reproach, but he handles the subject with 
tact and delicacy. 


Mr. AnpkEW LANG will shortly publish, 
with Messrs. Longmans, a new volume of 
poems, to ba called Bun and Arricre Ban: a 
Rally of Fugitive Rhymes. This is addition 
to a prose volume of essays on Ghosts. 

Mrssrs. Swan Sonnenscuemn & Co. will 
publish before Easter 7'he Diary of a Cavalry 
Officer in the Peninsular and Waterioo Cam- 
paigns, being the diary of Lieut.-Col. William 
Tomkinson, of the 16th Light Dragoons, 
edited by his son, Mr. James Tomkinson, of 
Willington-hall, Tarporley. The diary covers 
the pericd from April 1809 to Christmas Day, 
1815, and affords a trustworthy record of events 
written at the time and on the scenes de- 
scribed, and is said to have considerable value 
as a tactical study. It is published under the 
advice of Lord Wolseley and Sir Evelyn Wood, 
and will be illustrated with five maps and three 
etchings, including one of the author’s charger, 
** Bob.” 


Atmost one half of Biy Game Shooting in 
the ‘Badminton Library” is devoted to 
Southern Africa. In the course of the present 
month we are to have two more books upon 
sport in the less known parts of that continent ; 
Two Months’ Sport in Somaliland, vy Lord 
Wolverton; and Big Game Shooting in the 
Congo Free State. Both of these will be 
published by Messrs. Chapman «& Hall. 


Tne second series of The Diplomatic Remin- 
iscences of Lord Augustus Loftus is now in a 
forward state of preparation, and will be 
published shortly in two volumes by Messrs. 
Cassell & Company. In these volumes Lord 
Augustus deals with his residence at the Court 
of Bavaria (1862-66), his embassy at Berlin 
(1866-71), and his embassy at St. Petersburg 
(1872-79). 

Mr. Davin Nutt will publish shortly: The 
Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with tunes, singing-rhymes, and 
methods of playing according to the variants 
extant, and recorded in different parts of the 
kingdom, collected and annotated by Alice 
Bertha Gomme, vol. i. (vol. ii. to be issued 
this year), forming the first section of a pro- 
jected ‘‘ Dictionary of British Folk-lore”; 
The Iirst Nine Books of the Danish History 
of Saxo Grammaticus, translated by Oliver 
Elton, Lecturer on English Literature at the 
Owens College, with some considerations on 
Saxo’s sources, historical methods, and folk- 
lore, by F. York Powell, issued conjointly 
with the Folk-lore Society, of which it forms 
the extra volume for 1893; Lyrics and Idylls of 
the Nile, by Canon H. D. Rawnsley; Selected 
Sonnets of Anthero de Quental, together with 
the poet’s autobiography, translated from the 
Portuguese by Edgar Prestage; W. //. Widgery: 
Schoolmaster, a selection from bis writings, 
with a Memoir by W. K. Hill; Wolfram von 
Kschenbach Parzival, translated for the first time 
into English by Jessie Weston, with notes and 
appendices upon Wolfram’s presentment of the 
Grail legend, upon his sources, and upon the 
connexion of his versions with the history of 
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the Angevin princely house; and Studies and 
Essays in Biblical Archacology and Semitic Folk- 
lore, by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 


Messrs. JAMES Parker & Co., of Oxford, 
will publish in this country the collection of 
* Anecdota Maredsolana,’” of which the 
second volume has just appeared. This series 
consists of ancient ecclesiastical documents, 
edited by the Benedictines of the Abbey of 
Maredsous, in Belgium. The first volume was 
the so-called Liber Comicus, or liturgical lessons 
in use in the Visigothic Church of the seventh 
century, from a unique MS. in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The second, of still greater interest, 
is a very ancient Latin version of the Epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians, the existence of 
which was unsuspected until Father Morin was 
fortunate enough to discover it in a library at 
Namur. The MS., which is of the twelfth 
century, is complete and well preserved; and 
its text is independent of those hitherto 
known, in two Greek MSS. and a Syriac 
version. Future volumes of the series will 
contain unpublished works of Jerome. 


THE sermons on social subjects which are 
now being delivered in the church of St. 
Edmund, will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
under the title of Lombard Street in Lent; each 
sermon will be especially revised by the 
preacher. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will issue immediately 
a humorous work by Mr. F. Norreys Connell, 
entitled In the Green Park, with illustrations 
by Mr. T. H. Townsend. 


Messrs. RicHARD BENTLEY & Son have in 
the press an Index to the titles of all the 
articles which have appeared in Temple Bar 
since 1860. 


SrycE Mr. Heinemann became the publisher of 
the North American Review in this country, the 
interests of English readers seem to have been 
more liberally cousulted. In the programme 
of the forthcoming number we notice the 
following : ‘‘ The House of Representatives and 
the House of Commons,” by a member of 
President Cleveland’s Cabinet; ‘‘The Outlook 
for War in Europe,” by Mr. Archibald Forbes ; 
‘*A Naval Union with Great Britain,” by Sir 
G. S. Clarke; ‘‘ Prisons in the Old World and 
the New,” by Major Griffiths; ‘‘ Dramatic 
Criticism,”” by Mr. Bram Stoker; ‘‘ Village 
Life in England,” by the Countess of Malmes- 
bury ; and “ The New Aspect of the Woman 
Question,” by Sarah Gunl. 


Mrs. VERE CAMPBELL’S novel, Zhe Shib- 
boleth, just published by Messrs. Ward & 
Downey, is the original of a play by the same 
author, entitled ‘‘ Rizpah Misery,” which is now 
being acted in the provinces by Mr. Hermann 
Vezin and Miss Laura Johnson. 


Messrs. Bickers & SoN announce a new 
edition of the late Miss Naden’s Poems, com- 
plete in one volume, with an introduction on 
“Unity of Thought and Thing,” by Dr. 
Lewins. 

Mr. Lewis Morris will deliver a lecture at 
the London Institution, on Monday next, at 
5 p.m., on “‘ The Present and Future of Poetry 
in England.” 


At the meeting of the Elizabethan Society, 
to be held at Toynbee Hall, Commercial-street, 
on Wednesday next, at 8 p.m., a paper will be 
read by Mr. Sidney Lee, entitled ‘‘ New Fects 
about Marlowe.” 


Next Friday, Messrs. Sotheby will begin 
the sale of a number of books and MSS., 
brought together from various quarters. Among 
the MSS., we may specially mention the holo- 
graph of Scott’s Life of Napoleon, which comes 
direct from Abbotsford ; a collection of letters, 
&e., relating to Tasso, some of which are 
alleged to be in the handwriting of the poet ; 








a series of sixty-four letters of Southey; and 
several holograph MSS. of Wilkie Collins. The 
books include—a box of them from Napoleon’s 
library at St. Helena; a set of original editions 
of Dickens, in sixty volumes, uniformly bound ; 
the second folio of Shakspere; a Stobaeus that 
once belonged to Ben Jonson; and a presenta- 
tion copy of The Rambler, which is stated to be 
first of any such by Dr. Joh: son that has come 
under the notice of the auctioneers. Mr. A. 
Lang may like to know of a volume of con- 
temporary cuttings, prints, &c., relating to the 
Cock-lane Ghost. 

A MEETING of the Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society was held on Thursday, February 22, 
when Mr. G. H. Aldis read a paper on ‘‘ Thomas 
Finlason, the earliest and one of the most 
important Edinburgh printers of the seventeenth 
century.” The connexion between this press 
and that of Waldegrave and others of the older 
printers was traced and illustrated by books 
from the several presses. A number of Finlason’s 
books were also exhibited, illustrating his carcer 
from 1604 to 1627, in which year he died. 


Messrs. METHUEN & Co. have published a 
second volume -of the Speeches and Public 
Addresses of W. E. Gladstone, edited by 
A. W. Hutton and H. J. Cohen. The whole 
work is apparently to consist of ten volumes, of 
which Vol. X. (the last in chronological order) 
appeared about two years ago. The present is 
Vol. IX. covering the period from April, 1886, 
te May, 1888: that is to say, the introduction 
of the first Home Rule Bill, and the opposition 
to the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Act. But the interest is not wholly political ; 
for we have also the address delivered at 
Hawarden on the occasion of the Queen’s 
Jubilee. In view of the prospective embarrass- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
special interest now attaches to two financial 
utterances in this volume, in which Mr. Glad- 
stone (1) protests against inroads upon the 
sinking fund, or sum annually set apart for the 
reduction of the national debt, and (2) advo- 
cates the equalisation of the duties levied after 
death upon real and personal property. The 
book is handsomely printed; but the work of 
the editors is not so apparent as to justify the 
slow rate of publication. To prefix the same 
meagre headnote to the first speeches argues 
laziness ; and on page 365 (line 7 from foot) we 
are convinced that the words “‘12 per cent” 
must be erroneous, for they contradict the main 
argument. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


TuE Master and Fellows of Balliol College, as 
the legal representatives of the late Prof. 
Jowett, have requested Mr. Evelyn Abbott, 
Fellow of the College, to be responsible for the 
preparation of the biography of the late Master, 
with whom he had been in especially close 
intercourse for the last twenty years. Mr. 
Abbott will have the valuable assistance of 
Prof. Lewis Campbell, and also of Lord Bowen, 
Visitor of the College. Old friends and pupils 
of the Master, who are able to communicate 
any letters or other matters of biographical 
interest, are invited to send particulars of them 
forthwith to Mr. Abbott. 


On Tuesday next, the University of Cam- 
bridge will confer the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science on Seiior Ramén y Cajal, 
professor of histology at Madrid, who comes to 
England to deliver the Croonian Lecture before 
the Royal Society on March 8. 


In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the degree of M.A., 
‘‘by decree of the house,” upon Dr. Joseph 
Wright, deputy professor of comparative pbi- 
lology, who received the honorary degree of 
M.A. two or three years ago. 
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EMERITUS Professor Campbell Fraser has 
been appointed Gifford Lecturer at Edinburgh 
for the academical years 1894-96, in succession 
to Prof. Pfleiderer. We may add that Prof. 
Pfleiderer delivered a public lecture at Man- 
ohester College, Oxford, on Wednesday of this 
week, on ‘‘ The Primitive Christian Community 
and the Beginning of the Faith of the Church.” 


THE following have been elected to honorary 
fellowships at St. John’s College, Cambridge :— 
(1) Bishop Ellicott, formerly Hulsean lecturer 
and Hulsean professor, chairman of the New 
Testament Revision Company, and author of a 
grammatical and critical Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles; (2) the Rev. Joseph Bicker- 
steth Mayor, Hon. Litt.D., Dublin, late tutor 
of the college, emeritus professor at King’s 
College, London, late editor of the Classical 
Review (1887-1893), and author of an edition of 
Cicero de Natura Deorum, and of a Commentary 
on the Epistle of St. James. 


Pror. BuRDON SANDERSON and Mr. T. 
Pridgin Teale, M.B., will represent the Uni- 
versity of Oxford at the international medical 
congress to be held at Rome on March 29. 


Tue Rev. Dr. C. H. H. Wright, Grinfield 
Lecturer at Oxford, will deliver his terminal 
lecture next Wednesday on ‘‘ The Septuagint 
Version of the Book of Daniel.” 


On Friday of this week, Mr. W. R. Morfill, 
reader in Slavonic at Oxford, was to deliver a 
public lecture, at the Taylor Institution, on 
Serbian Ballad Poetry.” 


Pror. EpwarpD Carrp, the new master 
Balliol, has already undertaken the office 
examiner in the final classical school 
Oxford. 


THE subscriptions to the Hort memorial fund 
at Cambridge now amount to over £1000. It 
is proposed to apply the income in making 
grants to any person engaged in Biblical, 
Hellenistic, or patristic research, or for the 
promotion of any undertaking connected with 
those departments of study. 


AT a combined meeting of the Philological 
and Ancient History Societies at Oxford, held 
on Friday of this week, Mr. J. A. R. Munro was 
to read a paper upon his archaeological ex- 

loration of the site of Doclea, in Montenegro, 
ast autump. 


ABSTRACTS of the accounts of all the colleges 
at Cambridge are published in a supplement to 
the University Reporter. We observe that there 
is no uniformity in the period covered. The 
first college submits its accounts for the year 
ended Michaelmas, 1892; the second, for the 
year ended September 29, 1893; the third, for 
the year ended Michaelmas, 1893; the fourth 
furnishes an abstract of ‘‘receipts and dis- 
bursements brought to account in the year 
1893”; and so on. Downing alone gives 
details for the two calendar years, 1892 and 
1893. In the latter year the amount divided 
among the head and (six) fellows was nil. 


LorpD PLAYFAIR has selected ‘‘ The Modern 
Needs of Scientific Teaching” as the title of his 
address to the students of the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, at 
the annual meeting, to be held at the Mansion 
House, on Saturday next, March 10. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Pennsylvania, has 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Letters 
honoris causa on Prof. Max Miiller, on the 
occasion of his fifty years’ jubilee as Doctor 
in the University of Leipzig. 

_ Tae lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered 

in the Divinity School at Cambridge, last 

Easter term, by Prebendary Gibson, have been 

published in a little volume by the 8.P.C.K. 

The title is, Sel/-Discipline, in relation to the | 
Life and Work of a Priest. 
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TRANSLATION, 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF ALICE MODERNO. 


In search of the Ideal that long I’ve cried 
For to relieve my cruel nostalgia, 

I gaily climbed an azure galley’s side 

To plough the sea-plains of Utopia. 


The sun, that beamed full bright, for many a year 
Did nought but show us pitiless a wide 

Extent of wave, until, one morning clear, 

Behold the ship cast anchor in the tide. 


I hastened to the bow and saw an isle, 
Far off, delusive, yet a stately pile 
And wondrous, raised by the Creator’s hand. 


I scanned the chart, but out the skipper came ; 
‘* Tis fruitless, for Chimera is its name, 
Its city Dreams, from where Love rules the land”’ ! 


EDGAR PRESTAGE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historie for February, Dr. E. Hiibner reviews 
favourably E. Cartaihac’s ‘‘ Monuments primi- 
tifs des iles Baléares.” He considers the 
talayots to be sepulchres, and the primitive 
population Iberian. There are two papers on 
the Cuevas de Olihuela, near Toledo. The 
Vizconte de Palazuelos maintains that they are 
merely ancient quarries; Seior Moraleda 
asserts that they are Christian catacombs. 
Sanchez Moguel, in ‘‘Espaiia y Camoens,” 
treats of the influence of Italian on Spanish and 
Portuguese poetry ; Spaniards and Portuguese, 
however, substituted the historical epic in place 
of the chivalrous epic of fable of the Italians. 
The patriotism of Camoens embraced the whole 
peninsula, and was not confined to Portugal. 
The same writer points out errors in fact and 
date in a recently-placed inscription in the 
Aljaferia of Zaragoza, to commemorate Sta. 
Isabel uf Portugal. Padre Fita prints, with 
useful additions, a brief chronicle of the kings 
of Navarre, by Dr. Juan de Jasso. Fernandez 
Duro has a sharp reply to Captain Gambier’s 
article on ‘‘ The True Discovery of America” 
in the Fortnightly Review. The cartographer, 
Jehan Cossin, of 1570, cannot be the Captain 
Coussin of 1488. The important Valencian 
codex, ‘‘Lo Consulat de Mar,” will soon be 
published. In a note Padre Fita connects the 
word gasalia = cheptel found in Languedce 
(twelfth century), and in Galicia (seventh 
century), with the German gesel/s; thus histori- 
cally dating back to the Wisigoths in both 
places. 








THE TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR 
LONDON. 


WHILE Wales, by dint of a little political 
squeezing, has got its university, and the State 
endowment of it also, London, with as many 
thousand students as Wales has hundreds, has 
at last a new official scheme, and with it 
probably a renewal of all the old controversies 
and endless discussions. 

If there be anything which will give this 
scheme a better chance than its predecessors, it 
will be the general feeling of weariness at the 
whole subject, and the conviction that, if this 
scheme be rejected, the whole matter will rest 
for ten or twenty years. One of the Com- 
missioners—whose characteristic attitude of 
secing both sides of a question, and ever re- 
maining balanced on the fence, is well illus- 
trated by a Note to the Report —- remarks 
that he has thought it right to sign the 
Report— 

** because I think it on the whole preferable that a 
university—in the ordinary sense—should be 
established in London with as little delay as possi- 


ble, even on a basis which I regard as ill-chosen, | 
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rather than that the question should be launched 
de novo on an indefinite period of agitation, dis- 
cussion, and negotiation. Holding this opinion, I 
should have refrained from arguing publicly this 
fundamental question, on which I disagree with 
the majority of my colleagues, had it not seemed 
to me that a clear view of the disadvantages and 
dangers involved on the basis here proposed 
would be in any case of service to those who will 
actually have to construct and administer the new 
university.’’ 

We propose, therefore, to; point out some 
of the disadvantages of the new scheme, not 
with a view of launching the question ‘de 
novo on an indefinite period of agitation ’’—we 
have, in fact, as little power of assisting or 
checking that as the said Commissioner him- 
self—but in the hope that criticism may 
influence those who will have to deal with the 
scheme hereafter, should it survive long enough 
to be actually carried into execution. 

We can best examine what has to be said 
against the scheme by first referring to the 
points raised in the dissentient notes at the 
end of the report. Commissioners Barry, 
Savory, Humphry, Palmer, and Rendall cannot 
agree with the proviso ‘forbidding the grant of 
money for any purpose in respect of which any 
privilege is granted or disability imposed on 
account of religious belief.” Canon Browne 
agrees with them, so far as the proviso goes 
beyond the principle of the Universities’ Tests 
Acts. The Note has a_ reference to 
‘* efficiency’ as being the proper condition of 
assistance from the public funds; and the 
dissentients hope that no disability to apply 
this ‘‘most equitable principle” will bo 
imposed upon the new university ‘‘ which it 
has been our endeavour to make strong, free, 
and comprehensive.” It is needless to say 
that these fine words absolutely obscure the 
real point at issue. The question is simply this : 
Shall any constituent School of the University 
receive support from university funds so long 
as it limits its field for selecting teachers to a 
particular denomination? There can, in the 
present state of public opinion, be but one 
answer to this question ; and that is, the proviso 
inserted by the majority of the Commissioners. 

The next point to be noticed is that raised 
by Bishop Barry and Prof. Henry Sidgwick : 
namely, the difficulty of combining the present 
purely examining functions of Burlington 
House with the teaching functions of a true 
university. It will, perhaps, be remembered 
that the scheme of the Association for 
promoting a Professorial University took refuge 
in a compromise: there was, “if possible,” to 
be one university for London, and many sub- 
scribers to that scheme added, ‘‘but, it is quite 
impossible.” This point is put with great force 
by Prof. Sidgwick. He argues that since “ the 
prevalent system of the civilised world” is that 
teachers should examine those they teach, and 
that since this is s fundamental {condition for 
the best academic teaching, the ‘examinations 
of the new university, if they are to reach a 
high level, will have to be separate for 
internal and external students; but that these 
two sets of examinations must ultimately give 
two degree standards, and thus lead to continual 
trouble and friction. Mr. Anstey somewhat 
naively argues in opposition to this view that, 
since the university will have several dis- 
tinct teaching institutions, and since there is 
a great deal of ‘‘common matter” in 
pass examinations, there will therefore be a 
standard set which will suit external stu- 
dents. Here, in truth, are the Scylla and 
Charybdis of the latest scheme! That scheme 
undoubtedly throws the balance of power in 
questions of examination into the hands of the 
teachers. Convocation is reduced to compara- 
tive impotence. But will Convocation, with its 
glorious ré/e of “ protecting” private students 
and correspondence colleges, submit to be thus 
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extinguished ? Under the new scheme, the 
present Senate of Burlington House practically 
disappears. Our dear old dilettanti education- 
alists, the doctor and the conveyancer, will bid 
their old haunts adieu,* sadly, but perhaps in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice. But can anything of 
the same kind be expected of Convocation ? 
We hardly imagine it. The noisier section of 
the present graduates and the private coaches 
are not likely to remain quiescent. As for the 
country colleges, they will ‘‘lie low”: the in- 
justice to them will be in the future the best 
possible argument in favour of the creation 
of additional universities. Prof. Sidgwick’s 
decided opposition to the fundamental prin- 
ciple on which the scheme is framed—its 
‘*ll-chosen basis””—Bishop Barry’s ‘ absolute 
disagreement”’ with the ‘fatal combination ” 
of imperial examining and local teaching 
functions, which will give to the degree of the 
new university ‘‘an ambiguity of meaning 
fatal to its value as an educational test,’ are 
likely to be used rather as weapons for Con- 
vocation to destroy any scheme, than as reasons 
for establishing an independent university. 

Indeed, the body of the Report does not in the 
least meet the examination difficulty, unless the 
bulk of the Commissioners have tacitly recog- 
nised that the work of tie new university will 
be so important that that of the old examining 
body may be rightly sacrified to it. The Com- 
missioners appear fairly in doubt as to whether 
an academic examination ought to bea test of a 
knowledge of facts, or of mental development. 
They go so far (p. xiii.) as to suggest that the 
former is suitable for pass students and ele- 
mentary examinations, while the individuality 
of the teacher is only to come into play in the 
higher and more progressive departments of 
study. 


**Tn the more elementary stages of any subject, 
and in subjects cf exact knowledge where the 
demand for original and suggestive treatment is less 
urgent, it will be less necessary to provide against 
any danger of fettering the special individuality of 
the teacher.”’ 

Now it is precisely in the elementary teaching 
that the real power and character of a born 
teacher appears. Some of the leading Scottish 
and German professors insist upon starting with 
the very elements of their subject, as the only 
way of rightly training and developing minds 
which are to travel with them into higher 


regions. Especially in the exact sciences is 
the “demand for original and suggestive 
treatment most urgent.”” The examina- 


tion as a test of knowledge of facts is 
essentially the professional and not the 
academic examination. It may be absolutely 
necessary for a professional licence of any kind ; 
but to assert that it is the best thing for pass 
students seems to us to ignore the aim of 
academic education, which is not to impart 
facts, but to make the mind a ready instrument 
of thought. The Commissioners, however, 
repeatedly speak of examinations as tests of 
*‘ knowledge ”; and after apparently accepting 
the view that the higher and not the elementary 
branches of a subject require the individuality 
of the teacher to have full play, they conclude 
by leaving the earlier examinations for degrees 
to the individual colleges and teachers, but 
demand for the final examination for degrees 
that it should require ‘the same standard of 
knowledge” for both classes of students, 
internal aud external. This conclusion is based 
on the existence of the two classes of students, 
and of the number of independent institutions 
which are to be embraced in the University. 
It is hard to conceive a more impotent result. 
The question is not, or ought not to be, one of 
the ‘* same standard of knowledge” at all : it is 


* Or, stay, will they not reappear as represent- 
atives on the Senate of the professional bodies ? 








one of the standard of mental development ; 
and this can never be ascertained by the same 
system of examination for internal and external 
students, and for institutions possessing entirely 
different educational ideas and methods. This 
is the Charybdis which awaits this scheme, as 
it threatens every scheme which preserves the 
autonomy of the numerous institutions seeking 
to be embraced in the new university. 

As if to still further emphasise the ‘‘ curricu- 
lum-schedule”’ view of academic examination— 
the view which especially delights the pro- 
fessional mind—the Commissioners have con- 
structed a governing body largely controlled, as 
no other university Senate in the civilised world 
is controlled, by professional bodies. We wonder 
what Oxford or Cambridge would say to one- 
third of their governing body being selected by 
practical engineers, agriculturists, druggists, 
medicals, lawyers, and architects! Why have 
not the Army and Navy, the head-masters of 
London schools, the Institutes of Journalists 
and Actuaries an equal claim? “I was 
brought up in the school of George Stephenson 
and don’t believe in this college training.” 
‘But if you want the stresses in one of 
your great bridges calculated out?” ‘‘I pay 
a Swede or German to do it.” Or, again: 
‘* Self-induction, sir ’—self-induction is what 
the Americans call a bug.’’ Such opinions 
are not exaggerations: they are actualities 
typical of the leaders of at least one side of the 
professional element, which the Commissioners 
drag into London academic life, in order that 
their experience may prevent errorsand omissions 
likely to arise from a too theoretical appreciation 
of the subject.”” What the medicals have done 
or are doing for preliminary scientific training 
in one department, the practical engineers are 
to doin another. ‘‘Self-induction, sir ?—self- 
induction is what the Amevicans call a bug.” 

It is, however, not so much the Scylla of 
external students, or the Charybdis of a common 
schedule for widely different institutions, upon 
which the scheme is most likely to come to 
grief. These are present dangers; the real 
danger is the future danger, the chaos beyond 
these rocks whivh the Commissioners steer 
directly for, when they state that the “ con- 
tinuance of the individual existence of teaching 
institutions must be accepted as a necessary 
datum.”’ They refuse to accept ‘‘ the idea 
either of immediate or of ultimate absorption 
of institutions as the basis of the university.” 
That is to say, the Commissioners reject the 
leading feature of the proposals of the Associa- 
tion for promoting a Professorial University. 
They trust to some unseen providence and the 
Academic Council to put an end to the present 
educational chaos, the unnecessary duplication 
of small laboratories and centres of teaching, 
which has caused London to have various 
Universititlein but no University. The Com- 
missioners tell us that the Schools will form 
‘organic parts” of the new university, ‘‘ while 
retaining in other respects their autonomy.” 
This is a simple dogma without any real basis ; 
and we suspect that the Commissioners felt it 
to be such, for they look to the Acadamic 
Council 


‘‘as a most important agency for bringing into 
harmony of action ‘he various Faculties and 
Schools of the University, for assisting them in 
making such mutual arrangements and intro- 
ducing such improvements as may conduce to 
their efficiency and economy.”’ 

We should like to know how this will be 
possible. On the Academic Council there are, 


| for example, four representatives of science ; of 


these two, presumably, may be of pure and two 
of applied science. Clearly, in any one branch, 


every institution teaching, say, applied science | 


canuot be represented. How can its wants be 
known, and how can it be fairly treated by 
representatives of competing institutions, who 





may honestly hold that the speedy dispatch of 
their rivals is the very best thing for academic 
progress in London? Indeed, if they are too 
painfully conscientious to hold this view, they 
may err on the other side; for speedy dispatch 
of the weaker may after all be the best solution 
of the present chaotic struggle. So long as 
institutions are not absorbed, so long as the 
teachers in sundry institutions depend upon 
students’ fees, there must be strong institu- 
tional representation to prevent gross if not 
deliberate injustice to the smaller and weaker 
teaching bodies. We cannot trust to an 
Academic Council, on which departments of 
certain schools may have no representation at 
all, ‘‘ to recommend the allocation of funds, the 
remuneration of professors, readers, demonstra 
tors, &c.,” and to deal with the question of 
equipment. There is, in our opinion, no 
alternative between practical absorption of 
institutions and strong institutional repre- 
sentation; no alternative between the scheme 
of the Professorial Association and that of 
the Gresham University. Under the present 
scheme endless friction, endless wrangling, 
and probably much injustice must arise 
from the existence of unendowed teachers 
in the proposed Schools of the Univer- 
sity. The teacher’s income will come from 
his college, and the college will and must be 
placed before the university. The occupants 
of endowed chairs will thus be placed in a 
position where they can afford to devote them- 
selves to the service of the University, while the 
bread and butter question will put equally 
capable but unendowed teachers into a most 
invidious position. They will be unable to 
sacrifice the collegiate for the broader academic. 
In this respect the words of Lord Reay’s 
dissentient Note are, in our opinion, the most 
statesmanlike and the wisest in the whole 
Report. He recognises that a ‘systematic 
co-ordination and redistribution of the work” 
will be necessary. 

‘* Any other interpretation of the scheme will, to 
my mind, create needless friction, if not further 
prolongation of the existing chaos of higher educt- 
tion in London, and will prevent the fullest us: 
of the unrivalled materials which are available in 
this metropolis.” 

Lord Reay appears to be the only Commissioner 
who has fully realised the existing chaos, and 
has grasped that separate groups of competing, 
ani often unendowed, teachers cannot form « 
homogeneous university. 

It is true the Report deprecates the multipli- 
cation of teaching centres; but at the same 
time it clearly indicates the foundation of new 
laboratories with university professors, pre- 
sumably at new centres, for it states that there 
is ‘want of space” in the existing colleges 
to meet the needs of advanced students. 
This is certainly not true of some of them; 
but it is a statement intended to cover an 
earlier statement, that ‘ordinary under- 
graduate teaching would for the most part be 
organised on a collegiate basis,’ while ‘‘ Uni- 
versity professors would mainly regard the 
needs of more advanced students”’ (p. xxxv.). 





‘‘ University professors will usually deal with 
‘the higher branches of their subjects; their 
| influence upon ordinary teaching will in a large 
measure be indirect” (p. xxii.). Now this is 
| the utterly wrong view of university professors 
| which was held at Cambridge and Oxford some 
| fifteen or twenty years ago. However eminent 
in literature or science a man may be, if he is 4 
| real teacher, he wants pupils, and he will prefer 
to have them trained by himself and in his owa 
' methods from the earliest stages. This is the 
German and the Scottish and the true view of « 
university professor. In more than one case in 
'Germany the professor takes a great share of 
the elementary work, and Privat-Doceuten 
trained under him largely do the specialised 
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teaching in the higher branches. We do not 
want in London the old type of Cambridge 
professor, who lectured to two or three stu- 
dents, one of his colleagues or his gyp. 

On other points in the Report—the feeble 
reference to Gresham College, the constitution 
ofthe Theological Faculty, and the control of the 
Legal Faculty by the Inns of Court—we may 
have more to say hereafter. At present we 
must content ourselves with having indicated 
the three main difficulties: (1) Prof. Sidgwick’s 
difficulty, that of granting degrees to external 
and internal students by examinations showing 
“the same standard of knowledge ’”’; (2) Lord 
Reay’s difficulty, that of interpreting the 
scheme so that it shall mean practical co-ordina- 
tion of the constituent colleges. Without 
this co-ordination and localisation of depart- 
ments the individual teacher is likely to be 
crushed by a curriculum-schedule system, based 
on a compromise between the needs of several 
institutions. Lastly, there is the point which 
flows from this, that without practical if not 
actual absorption, the teachers of unendowed 
institutions will be at a great disadvantage 
unless they are protected by increased insti- 
tutional representation. Absorption or insti- 
tutional representation are, in our opinion, 
the only safe alternatives. 

KARL PEARSON, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHAUCER’S BOOK OF THE DUCHESSE: A NEW 
IDENTIFICATION, 
Cambridge : Jan. 24, 1894, 
By the kindness of the Bishop of Oxford, I 
have just received from his lordship a new 


| 


suggestion as to the meaning of lines 1318, 
1319 of the Book of the Duchesse. 


** A long castel with walles whyte, 
By seynt Ichan ! on a riche hil.’’ 


I have shown in my note that ‘‘a riche hil” 
cannot refer to Richmond in Surrey (as some 
have thought), because that place was not so 
named till the time of Henry VII. But this 
does not preclude the possibility of a reference 
to Richmond in Yorkshire. 

The bishop’s interpretation is, that ‘‘ long 
castel”” is Lancaster; ‘‘whyte’’ refers to 
Blaunche; ‘‘seint Iohan’”’ is meant to intro- 
duce the name of John of Gaunt, and the 
‘* riche hil”’ refers to the fact that he was Earl 
of Richmond. 

It is easy—when you know it ; yet no one has 
previously suggested it, so far as I can 
ascertain. 

I certainly ought not to have missed this, 
for a particular reason. This is, that the 
popular pronunciation of Lancaster as Long- 
castel or Loncastel is illustrated in my own 
edition of Barbour’s Bruce (book xvii., 285 and 
852). In these passages there is reference to 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster. In the former of 
them, MS. C. (Cambridge) has Jacister, mis- 
written for lancister, whilst MS. E. (Edinburgh) 
and Hart’s edition have Jongcastell. In the 
latter, MS. C. has Joncastell, while E. and Hart 
have longcastell as before. 

I suppose that Jong castell was a popular 
pronunciation of “ lon-castell,” the castle on 
the Lune: the form Jo» occurs again in Lons- 
dale. 

Barbour wrote in 1375, and Chaucer in 1369 ; 
their poems are thus only six years apart. Itis 
obvious how entirely this discovery corroborates 
the theory that Chaucer’s lament over the 
Duchesse Blaunche coincides with the poem 
here quoted. Moreover, we now see a reason 
for introducing the above- lines, which have 
hitherto seemed rather pointless. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








A CHESTER ILLUSTRATION OF A JOKE OF 
SHAKSPERE’S. 
London : Feb. 16, 1894. 


All Shakspere students know that they hardly 
ever take up a contemporary book or record 
which does not illustrate him. Of course some 
of his words and phrases are in the MS. 
Depositions in the Chester Diocesan Registry, 
from which I have already sent a few extracts 
to the AcADEMY; but I did not expect to get 
from that source, proof that one of Shakspere’s 
jokes in ‘‘The Shrew ’”’ was but a matter-of- 
fact statement of an event that might have 
happened under his own eyes. This proof was 
given me by Mr. W. H. Price, the Chief Clerk 


Depositions at Chester, which he and Mr. 
Irvine are to edit for the Early English Text 
Society. Hitherto we have always thought 
that Shakspere was poking fun at us when he 
made Biondello say, in ‘‘The Taming of the 
Sbrew,” IV. i. 95-6, ‘‘ I knew a wench maried 
in an afternoone as shee went to the Garden 
for Parsley to stuffe a Rabit”; but Mr. Price’s 
case shows us that this might easily have 
happened: the gardener or some man troth- 
plighted her on the spot, then retired with her 
to a secret place, and the ‘‘ perfect Matrimony 
before God” (as Cranmer and his Doctors call 
it*) was accomplished. 

The case is one of a clergyman of St. Peter’s, 
Chester, ‘‘ Johannes Cotgreue, clericus, parochie 


| sancti Petri, Civitatis Cestrie,’”’ and Alice 


* Cranmer’s Miscellaneous Writings (Parker Soc.), 
cited by E. B. Peacock in the Acanrmy, Oct. 2], 








1876 (p. 409, col. 3). 


of the Diocesan Registry, from the 1548-30 | 


Gidlowe, who, during his later absence from 
Cheshire, married Thomas Belen :— 


*On6 Feb. 1549-50, John Cotgreve deposes, that 
upon a mydsomer daie comeinge, the tyme shalbe 
ix’ yeris, th's deponent wit iiij’ other persons, as 
he nowe remembres, and Alis Belen, alias Gidlowe, 
articulate, after theye hade made merie the same 
day, in the evenenge, he, this deponent, accom- 
_— with Bartime Dood, Rondall Philippe, 

ugh Aston, and one [d/ank in MS] Picton, went 
to bringe the said Alis homward toward Saltneye,* 
where then she dwelled, Vt dicit; and beynge in 
Hanbrige,t this deponenxt spied forth a vacant 
howse ora berne, where no maw dide dwelle att that 
tyme; & beyng att shat tyme in familiar ac- 
quentains with the said Alis before named, desired 
that theye ij’ soole [alone] together to goe into the 
said howse, for the intente ¢iat he, this deponent, 
(as he sais) wold haue hade his pleasure off hyr; 
the wich thinge the said Alis wold nct grante, 
excepte he wold att that tyme promesse to marie 
hyr. whereapon this —— spake to his com- 
panyons before named, desiring them to come into 
the said vacant howse with hym and the said Alis, 
for he intended to make a contract in there with 
the said Alis. and so there and att that present 
tyme, and before the persons afore speciefied, he 
toke the said Alis bie the hande, speyking the:e 
words, ‘I, John, take thee, Alis, to mye wedded 
wiff; and therto I plight thee mye troth’; 
whervnto the said Alis, immediatlic then and ther 
answaringe, said, ‘I, Alis, take thee John, to mye 
husbonde ; and therto I plight thee mye troth’ ; 
and so they toe kissed together. And this deponent 
desired the persons before named to bayre record 
off this contracte when theye shuld be called 
thervnto. And forther required them to goe a 
litill before towarde Saltney, and he, this de- 








| 
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ponent, with the eaid Alis, wold shortlie come 
after. after whos departure, this deponent, Vt 
dicit, in that vacant :owse and att that present 
tyme, did knowe carnallie the said Alis; and so 
did often and manye tymes afore she was maried 
to Thomas Belen, Vt dicit. And forther he sais, 
that he was absent and forth off the contiey when 
the said Alis was maried with Thomas Belen; and 
iff he hade bene present att ‘hat tyme, he wold 
haue forbiden the same, for his consciens sake, Vt 
dicit ; and that he has told to his secrett frendes 
yobg said contracte made with the said Alis, Vt 
icit.” 


I quote the above from my book on Child- 
Marriages, &c., for the Early English Text 
Society, to be issued next month (March), in 
advance for the 1897 subscription. 

F. J, FURNIVALL. 








THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 
King’s College, Cambridge: Feb. 12, 1894. 

As Mr. Charles has replied to some points of 
anarticle on his translationof the Book of Enoch 
which I contributed to the Classical Review of 
this month, I should be grateful if you could 
afford me space for an answer. 

1. With regard to the spelling Hallévi for 
Halévy, I will freely admit that I knew very little 
about the matter. I did know that ‘ Halévy” 
was the form now in general use; and, as Mr. 
Charles adwits, it is also the form which the 
owner of the name considers to be the correct 
one. 

2. I asked whether it is not likely enough 
that the various later portions which are 
found in the Book of Enech were written 
by successive authors with a view to 
insertion in a Book of Enoch which already 
existed. Mr. Charles says that a study of the 
way in which the various sections have been 
dislocated by an editor or editors would soon 
disabuse me of this error. I am quite willing 
to allow for the caprices of redactors ; but I can 
reconcile their existence with the view which I 
have stated, and that view docs not seem to me 


= A village near Chester, up the Dee estuary. 
+ Handbridge, a suburb of Cherter, across the 
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to be put out of court by anything which Mr. 
Charles has as yet urged. 

3. Mr. Charles forbears to quote a certain 
Latin version of Jude 15 (or of the passage of 
Enoch which that verse represents), although 
he is aware of its existence. I submit that this 
omission was unadvisable, and that Mr. 
Charles would have done well to cite the 
reasons which prevented him from including 
this fragment in the list of his patristic 
citations from Enoch. 

4. It appears that, in sending the text of 
another Latin fragment to Mr. Charles, I said 
that, in the MS. which contains it, the frag- 
ment ‘‘ follows a penitential edict of St. Boniface, 
and is preceded by” something different. In 
my review I noticed this nonsensical remark, 
and expressed the hope that possibly I might 
not be responsible for it. Mr. Charles rather 
masks the point in his letter, for he only quotes 
the words [ have italicised. The point is, that 
one and the same document cannot be imme- 
diately preceded by two different things; and I 
think Mr. Charles ought either to have called 
my attention to the obvious mistake before 
printing, or else have looked up the description 
of the MS. in Casley’s Catalogue, to which 
access must have been easy. 

5. I suggested that Mr. Charles would have 
done well to add to his bibliography of Enoch 
some mention of the pains bestowed upon the 
fragments of Enoch by Grabe, Fabricius, DeSacy, 
Gfrorer, and Murray. He represents himself 
as having been the victim of rapid alternations 
of merriment and astonishment at the trivial 
nature of these suggestions, inasmuch as the 
works in question are “‘ antiquated and virtually 
useless.” But surely this is an ungenerous line 
to take. Was not Grabde the first who collected 
the fragments of the book to any purpose? Is 
Fabricius a person whom the student of 
apocryphal literature can decently pass over ? 
Further, De Sacy was among the first—I 
believe he was actually the first—to render any 
portion of the Ethiopic Enoch into a European 
language. Gfrirer’s reprint of Laurence (the 
least important name of those which I 
suggested) was an exceedingly common and 
popular book; while Murray’s Znoch restitutus 
was worth mentioning as a serious attempt to 
vindicate the inspired character of portions of 
the book, I did not, I am afraid, pore over 
catalogues, as Mr. Charles seems to fancy, in 
order to rout out obscure names which he 
might conceivably have added to his list. All 
these occurred to me spontaneously as I read 
Mr. Charles’s Introduction; and I still feel that 
they ought to be included in any bibliography 
of Enoch, whether or no they belong to the 
*‘ uncritical foretime of Enochic study.” 

I am particularly anxious not to be taken for 
a hostile critic of Mr. Charles’s work. TI, in 
common with very many, am exceedingly 
grateful for it; but it has its faults. 

M. R. JAMEs. 





ENGLISH HYMN-WRITERS. 
Oxford: Feb. 26, 1894, 

I cannot let pass without a protest the con- 
temptuous estimate of our English hymn- 
writing which appears in the review of Miss 
tossetti in the last number of the ACADEMY : 


ss 


Lyte and Faber are as mediocre as Ken or 
Watts or Wesley. Even the High Church move- 
ment, which in so many ways breathed new life 
into the dry bones of English Churchmanship, 
failed in this one.’’ 

I sincerely hope that the rising school of 
critics, who in some directions show so much 
delicate appreciation, will not endorse this 
dictum. The writer of it surely has a very 
imperfect feeling for the virtues of a 
** plain style” in literature. I do not deny the 





beauty of that which he considers beautiful, the 
medieval Latin hymns, and the work of 
Herbert, Vaughan, and their contemporaries. 
But I venture to say that The Treasury of 
Sacred Song will match any like collection from 
the mddle ages. And the accomplished editor 
of that selection does to my mind something 
less than justice to the men of the eighteenth 
century—to Watts and Wesley and to Cowper, 
whom even the canons of your critic should not 
excuse him for ignoring. 

I should not have thought it worth while to 
write this letter, if there were not too many 
signs of a prevalent critical judgment which is 
not only an impiety to our forefathers, but pro- 
mises to have a disastrous effect on our own 
literary ideals. The qualities of strength, 
massiveness, and simplicity we cannot in these 
days afford to despise. 

W. SAnDAY. 








COLERIDGE AND OPIUM. 
Dublin: Feb. 24, 1894. 
Will you permit me to point out that the 
interesting fact brought to light by Mr. W. 
Aldis Wright in this day’s ACADEMY ) Hoe my 
argument on the subject of ‘‘ Coleridge and 
Opium” quite intact? It is, of course, quite 
possible that Coleridge may, on sundry isolated 
occasions even earlier than March 12, 1796, 
have taken, or been given, laudanum for the 
relief of mental or bodily anguish. But there 
exists, if I do not mistake, not the faintest 
indication that the habit of landanum began 
earlier than November in that year; while 
from November onwards we find a series of 
successive indications that Coleridge was be- 
coming habituated to the use of the drug. 
T. Hurcison. 








APPOIN""MENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, March 4, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ The Life, 
Lore, and Legend of Old Japan,” by Mr. R. W. 
Atkinson. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Poetry and Ethics,” by Mr. 


W. J. Jupp. 
March 5, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 


Mowpay, 
Monthly Meeting. 

6 pm. London Institution: ‘The Present and 
Future of Poetry in England,” by Mr. Lewis Morris. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Evolution of 
Sculpture,” II , by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Decorative Treatment of Artificial Foliage,” IIL, by Mr. 
Hugh Stannus. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘The Orsigin of the 
Australian Race,” by Dr. John Fraser. 

Bien p.m. Aristotelian: “ Attention,” by Mr. G. F. 
ut. 
845 p.m. Geographical: Commemoration of the 
Fifth Centenary of Psince Henry the Navigator. 
Turspay, March 6,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ** Locomotion 
and Fixation in Plants and Animals,” VIII., by Prof. C. 
Stewart. 

3p.m. Anglo-Russian: ‘“‘ Russia and the Cholera,” 
by Dr. Frank Clemow. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘Travels in the Basin of 
the Zambesi,”’ by M. Foa. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘‘ The Liver- 
pool Overhead Railway and its Electrical Equipment.”’ 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘‘ More Glimpses of 
Babylonian Religion,” by the Rev. C. J. Ball. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘*The Factors that appear to 
have infil d Zoological Distribution in East Africa,”’ 
by Dr. J. W. Gregory ; “‘The Habits of the Rying 
Squirrels (Anomalurus) of the Gold Coast,” by Mr. W. H. 
Acams; “ Two Cases of Colour-variation in_Fiat-fishes 
illustrating Principles of gn Mr. W. Bateson. 

Wepyespay, March 7, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: 
‘The Mace of Marshfield, Gloucestershire,” by Mr. E. 
Green ; ** The Heart of Henry II.,” by Mr. C. J. Davies; 
“ The Castle of the Peak, Derbyshire,” by Mr. W. H. 8t. 
laa Gene f Arts : “ Ref ting Apparatas,” 

8 p.m. iety o : * Refrigerati as, 
by Prof. Garl Linde. “ . : 

_Sp.m. Geological : “‘ The Systematic Position of the 
Trilobites,” by Mr. H. M. Bernard; ‘“ Landscape 
Marble,” by Mr. Beeby Thompson: “The Discovery 
of Molluses in the Upper Keuper at Shrewley, in War- 
wickshire,’’ by the Rev. P. B. Brodie. 
8p.m. Elizabethan: ‘‘New Facts about Marlowe,” 


by Mr. Sidney Lee. 
Ro Institution: ‘* The 


Tuvrspay, March 8, 8 p.m. yal 
Vedinta Philosophy,” If., by Prof. F. Max Miiller. 
p.m. Socie y ot Arts: ** The Indian Currency,” 
by Mr. J. Barr Robertson. 





4.30 


8 p.m. Mathematical: ‘“ Groups of Points on 
Curves,” by Mr. F. 8. Macaulay; ‘‘The Buckling and 
Wrinkling of Plating supported on a Framework under 
the Iofluence of Oblique Stresses,’ and ‘‘A Simple Con- 
trivance for Compounding Elliptic Motions,” by Mr. 
G. Hi. Bryan; ‘‘ The Motion of Two Pairs of Cylindrical 
Vortices which have a Common Plane of Symmetry,” by 
Mr. A. E. H. Love. 

8p.m. Royal Acacemy : “‘The Evolution of Sculp- 
ture,” IIL., by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 

8 p.m. lectrical Engineers : 
through Long Lines,” by Mr \ 

8 p.m. United Service Institu : - 
= = of the North Atlantic,” IX., by Mr. H. J. Mac- 

er. 
8.30pm. Antiquaries. 

Farpay, March 9,5p.m. Physical: “ Calculating Machines 

abe sy a New Harmonic Analyser,” by Prof. 0. 

8 p.m. Ruskin: * Collingwood’s Life and Work o/ 

John Ruskin,” by Mr. W. Pitt MacConochie. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Making of a 

Modern Fleet,” by Dr. W. H. White. 

Gasyange. March 10,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Light,” V., 


y Lord Rayleigh. 
3.45 p.m.  Sotanie : General Fortnightly Meeting. 








SCIENCE. 


TWO BOOKS ON THE CONSTITUTION 
OF ATHENS. 


Stil und Text der MOAITEIA “AOHNAION des Aris- 
toteles. Von G. Kaibel. (Berlin: Weidmann.) 


Aristoteles und Athen. Yon U. von Wilamowitz 
Moellendorff. (Berlin: Weidmann.) 


THE growing literature of the Athenian Con- 
stitution receives a considerable addition to both 
its bulk and its value in these volumes, the work 
of two very distinguished German scholars, 
Opinion about “the new Aristotle” will rock 
to and fro for a long time yet before a position 
of stable equilibrium is found ; but there is only 
one way to reach that position. The most 
careful examination of the text must itself be 
tested by the conflict of wits. No one man’s 
judgment can be final, no one man’s grasp of 
the material complete. But the authors of the 
books before us have co-ordinated the existing 
remarks and theories about the treatise, and 
have added to the number with so much 
ingenuity and soundness that they put their 
readers into a position of great advantage for 
attacking the problem for themselves, 

Herr Kaibel’s present work falls into two 
parts: (1) a discussion of the language and 
style of the treatise ascribed to Aristotle, 
pp. 1-111; and (2) a commentary on the text. 
As to the latter, suffice it to say briefly that a 
good deal of space in it is occupied by ques- 
tions bearing on the reconstruction of the text, 
but that the remainder of the notes shows that 
valuable matter is still to be gleaned even after 
Dr. Sandys has been over the field. As to Part 
I., though it acknowledges and analyses fully 
the reasons which made the Modrreia at first 
such disconcerting reading, it maintains stoutly 
and almost contemptuously the authorship of 
Aristotle. ‘‘Anyone who doss not accept 
Aristotle for the author has before him the 
hard task of finding another man of the same 
period to whom he can reasonably attribute it.” 
This opinion rests not only on a sense of the 
solid value of the book, but also on another 
view of it which Kaibel keeps steadily before 
his readers—the view of it as a real work of 
art. It is not a careless or a trivial essay which 
anyone could have dashed off: it is not a 
laboured compilation or a severe study, fit only 
for the lecture-room ; it is careful work and yet 
areal bit of literature, meant for the geveral 
public. For that public it is shaped and put 
together. Hence its vivacity, the briskness of 
the story, and the deliberate appeals to 
biographical interest. Designed for general 
use, it is also—as might have been expected— 
meant to act on public opinion; but no doubt 
Aristotle’s position compelled him to be circum- 
spect, and his views or inferences are given in 
so unobtrusive a form that modern readers do 
not readily see them all. The sly criticism of 
the lot as a mode of appointment to office, con- 
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tained in cc. 42, 54, is plain enough when once 

inted out. But all the same, Aristotle bas an 
admiration, though but a moderate one, for the 
Athenian Demos. He cannot deny its right to 
unrestricted sovereignty, but he seems to doubt 
the wisdom of its claim. It seized power ép@ds 
and Si«alws, but he never says xaAd@s kal wodst- 
«as. Herr Kaibel’s essay is, like his 
commentary, learned, yet fresh and suggestive ; 
but both would read more pleasantly if they 
exhibited more amenity toward the champions 
of other views. 

Herr von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff too has 
his antipathy—toward Herr Miiller-Striibing, 
and he cannot keep it to himself. It will out 
in an otherwise excellent little essay on ‘‘ 3000 
hopliten von Acharnai,” in which he defends 
the old reading of the number as given by 
Thue. ii., 20. His work is an attempt to see 
how ‘‘ the problems of Athenian constitutional 
history look when considered afresh from the 
standpoint of the new Aristotelian book ’”’—a 
book which, if it does not satisfy our rovAvuae/n, 
at least véov over. The two volumes are more 
broken or miscellaneous in character than 
Kaibel’s treatise, falling into a number of 
essays. The first set of these is connected by 
depending pretty closely on the order of the 
’A. TI. and dealing with the great points which 
the °A. 0. gives or suggests :—chronology, 
Herodotus, Solon, Drakon, Thucydides, the 
demagogues of the fifth century, the final 
sketch of the Athenian constitution, the Attic 
chronicle, and the after-influence of the work. 
In the essay on the form of the constitution 
which came last, or was the last known to 
Aristotle, Herr von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
suspects his author of another silent but cutting 
criticism passed on the Athenian democracy. 
The list of successive forms of government 
given in c. 41 of the °A. 1M. was meant, he 
thinks, to contrast with the Attic belief in the 
continuity of a democratic constitution which 
dated from Theseus and Solon. It is very 
strange tu notice the unhesitating belief with 
which both the scholars before us accept the 
account of Drakon’s legislation given in the 
‘A.1l. The anachrcnistic character of that 
account seems to cause them no trouble, nor 
the feeling that Solon’s four landed-property- 
classes would have been useless in Drakon’s 
time, when, if we may believe the ’A. Nl. itself, 
offices were filled up not according to the 
classes but according to property measured in 
money. The inconsistency of the Politics and 
the Politeia on Drakon is got over by affirming 
that Aristotle learnt more about Drakon after 
he wrote the one work and before he wrote the 
other (Essays 3 and 4). The second set (13 
essays) is ‘* Inquiries based on the ’A. 11.,” and 
it opens with a valuable but all too short sketch 
of the sources or evidences which we have for 
the earlier Greek history. Very characteristic 
is the protest against the narrow view, repre- 
sented by A. Schifer, that the chief sources of 
Greek history are Greek bistory books. 
Another important essay in this second series is 
on “‘ The Athenian forms of government from 
Peisistratos to Ephialtes.” Indeed, we may 
say without exaggeration that Epbialtes has 
been “looking up” ever since the discovery of 
the’A. 1. The third set (15 short essays) deals 
with minuter points of history and Jaw. The 
most notable papers are perhaps those on the 
poems of Solon and the trial in the Eumenides, 
Herr von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff writes with 
quite remarkable verve and liveliness, but his 
pages are made more difficult to read by having 
no capital letters except to proper names. 
Ordinary nouns substantive have lort the usual 
German capitals: well and good—an English- 
man cannot object to that; but a new sentence 
too no longer begins with a capital. Hence 
bewilderment to the eye and difficulty in 
finding the place. F. T. R. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society is to be held next Monday, at 8.45 p.m., 
to commemorate the fifth centenary of Prince 
Henry of Portugal, surnamed the Navigator ; 
when short addresses will be delivered by Mr. 
Clements R. Markham (the president), and 
others. 


At the annual general meeting of the Geo- 
logical Society, held on February 16, Dr. 
Henry Woodward was elected president, in 
succession to Mr. W. H. Hudleston. The total 
number of fellows, &c., is now 1353, showing a 
slight decrease on each of the two preceding 
years. The income of the past year was £2751, 
and the expenditure was £2205; the total 
invested funds amount to £10,730. 


At the meeting of the Zoological Society, to 
be held on Tuesday next, at 8.30. p.m., Dr. J. 
W. Gregory will read a paper on ‘‘ The Factors 
that appear to have influenced Zoological Dis- 
tribution in East Africa,” illustrated with 
lantern slides. 

At the meeting of the Victoria Institute, to 
be held at 8, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, on 
Monday next, at 8 p.m., Dr. John Fraser will 
read a paper on “‘ The Origin of the Australian 
Race.” 

MEssrs WitnerBY & Co., of the Universal 
Press, will issue next month an illustrated 
volume of essays on zoological and geological 


subjects by Mr. Richard Lydekker, entitled | 


Life and Rock. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
At the meeting of the Society of Biblical 


Archaeology, to be held at 37, Great Russell- | 


street, Bloomsbury, on Tuesday next, at 8 p.m., 
the Rev. C. J. Ball will read a paper entitled, 
‘More Glimpses of Babylonian Religion.” 


In the last number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt), Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie continues his series of papers on the 
origins of Chinese civilization. He bas now 
come down to the period (second century B.C.) 
when the Chinese first came into direct con- 
tact with the Greeks in Central Asia. Incident- 
ally, he suggests a novel etymology for seres, 
serica, in ser, Tibetan for ‘‘yellow” and also 
for ‘‘eastern.”” M. J. Imbert writes on two 
Lycian inscriptions, brought from Asia Minor 
by Prof. Benndorf. One of these has never 
been published before ; the other is now given 
in a very improved form. Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen suggests that the Homeric title, 
&vat av8pav, which Mr. Gladstone has sought 
to derive from Egypt, may really have a 
Chaldaean origin, the intermediate stage 
being Cyprus. Finally, Prof. Lacouperie com- 
ments on Vilhelm Thomsen’s decipherment of 
the Yennesei inscriptions (see ACADEMY January 
20). While accepting Thomsen’s results, he 
thinks that the alphabet is an adaptation of 
Indo-Bactrian and Himyaritic characters. He 
remarks that, according to Chinese chronicles, 
the Turks first became acquainted with the art 
of writing in 554 AD.; and that Arab 
historians mention Himyaritic inscriptions ex- 
isting at Samarkand as late as the thirteenth 


century. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripce AntiquvartIAn Society.—(Monday, 
Feb. 12.) 

F. J. H. Jenxrnson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.— Prof. Macalister and Prof. Hughes made 
the following communication : ‘‘On a newly dis- 
covered Dyke at Cherryhinton.’”’ Above the Great 
Chalk Quarry at Cherryhinton, when making a 
road to this new pit, in the cutting about 20 yards 
east of the road above the large quarry the end of 
a grave was croseed, in which lay a skeleton with 





On the 
south of this cutting a kiln was sunk into the 
ground to a depth of some 15 feet, the approach 
to which was down steps on the east. The 
sides of this pit stood by themselves, where the 
excavation was made in solid chalk ; but, along the 
approach to the pit, a deep trench was crossed ex- 


basin and other fragments of pottery. 


tending down to the depth of the kiln. When the 
cutting for the new chalk pit was carried further 
east, the continuation of the ditch was touched. 
Here the ditch extends about 18 inches below the 
floor of the cutting, that is, to a depth of about 
14 ft. 6in. or 15 ft. It appears to have got filled 
up by natural operations during more than one 
long period, judging by the growth of humus at 
successive levels, but it also appears to have been 
filled in artificially on at least two occasions by 
throwing back the chalk which had been dug out 
of it. The arrangement of the chalk fragments 
would indicate that the greater part had been 
thrown from the east ; that is, that the larger agger 
formed by the material from the ditch was 
on the upper side, the fosse being nearest 
the brow of the hill. Some, however, appears 
to have been thrown from the lower side also. 
Most of the chalk fragments are perfectly clean 
and fresh, and show no signs of baving been ex- 
posed to the weather: that is to say, they appear 
to have been heaped up together when dug out of 
the ditch, and are not the sweepings from a wide 
area of broken material. Yet every here and there, 
intercalated with those layers of chalk rubble, we 
found surface soil and subsoil with numerous 
fragments of Roman or Romano-British pottery, 
and bones of domestic animals, among which the 
| most common were the small shorthorn ox, the 
horned sheep, and the pig. About half way down 
were undisturbed human skeletons, which had not 
| been buried in the soil which filled the ditch, 
| because the continuity of the overlying layers 
| was nowhere disturbed; but it appeared that 
the bodies were laid in the ditch and the 
material thrown in over them from either 
side. From their position it is a probable inference 
that the ditch was not then completely filled, as 
beds of humus, which appear to have grown where 
seen, occurred at higher levels. I’rom the frag- 
mentary character of the pottery we know that it 
had long lain on the surface and been knocked 
about and trampled cn. It was the scattered 
débris from a Romano-British settlement. From 
the abundance of fragments of the commoner 
types, such as could be made in the district, and 
the rarity of Samian and articles de luxe generally, 
we may infer with some probability that it 
represents a poor cettlement of late date. We 
have also fragments from disturbed graves and 
broken cinerary urns. But the skeletons in the 
ditch appear to have been deposited there at a 
much later date, and may belong to quite recent 
times, so far as we can judge from their mode of 
occurrence in the material in which they lie. We 
get come suggestions also from topographical and 
historical considerations. The great ditch known 
as the Roman Road points directly for this spot. If, 
as we suppose, that earthwork was one of the 
Dykes drawn across the open ground wherever it 
occurred between the Woodland and the Fenland, 
and interrupted where a patch of wood or a swamp 
already presented sufficient barrier, then we should 
expect to find it resting on some earthwork at its 
termination on the brow of the hill above Cherry- 
hinton, where it will be noticed that a strip of 
swampy ground connects the springs with the fens. 
It may not have been continuous from the top of 
Worts Causeway to the Reservoir, as the hollow 
running up from Coldham Common was probably 
densely wooded. It was, moreover, very probable 
that the Romans occupied the ground protected by 
it, as they did at Reach, and that they availed 
themselves of the straight cleared route and used 
it as a road. 





AnisToTELIAN.—(Monday, Feb. 19.) 


Srapwortn H. Hopeson, Esq, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Bernard Boranquet read a paper on 
‘““The Conception of the Soul in Plato and 
Aristotle.” Starting from Bacon’s opposition of 
‘* substance *’ to ‘‘ words of second intention ”’ in 
criticising Aristotle’s definition of mind, the writer 
examined passages from the Phaedrus and Timaeus, 
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in connexion with Aristotle’s definition of mind 
in the De Anima, and with his conception of pro- 
ductive reason. The treatment was divided into 
the general heads of motion and of consciousness ; 
and its tendency was to affirm the fundamental 
correspondence of Plato's view with that of 
Aristotle, and the absence of what moderns mean 
by ‘‘substance’”’ in both. Especially it was sug- 
gested that the relation between the mortal and 
immorta! elements of the human soul as described 
in the Zimaeus is correlative to that between the 
receptive and productive factors of mind in the De 
Anima ; and an interpretation of the ‘‘ productive 
reason”? was propounded, based on Aristotle's 
reference, in treating of it, to the passage in which 
‘light’? and “ reason ’’ are spoken of in connexion 
(Republic 508 D).—The paper was followed by a 
di-cussion. 


FINE ART. 
THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE. 

Tue present exhibition of the Glasgow Insti- 
tute, while it includes a fair average of 
accomplished and interesting work, contains 
rather less than usual of what is striking and 
pre-eminent. It contains few of such subjects 
as command universal attention and make au 
exhibition memorable. 

As usual, the display of current work is 
supplemented by some loan pictures, but these 
are less numerous and less important in scale 
and treatment than has been the case in 
most former years. Among the best of 
them is a landscape by Rousseau: an evening 
scene, with a clear mellow winter sky, 
flecked with flashes of crimson cloud, seen 
through the dark branches of gnarled, leafless 
oaks, and above a marshy foreground, with 
its reeds and its green-mantled pools of 
stagnant water. By Corot is an interesting, if 


not very characteristic little subject—a view of 


his own house, ‘ Ville d’Avray ’’—remarkable 
for its great quietude of execution and effect, 
and for the exquisite gradation of its sky of 
softly delicate blue. Among the painters of 
marine subjects, Mesdag is represented by a 
passionate and effective sketch, in various tones 
of grey, of a dismasted barge, struggling 
among the billows, and—far less adequately— 
by a large subject, ‘‘ Summer Morning”; 
while, among foreign flower painters, Fantin 
Latour shows exquisite purity of tone and 
richness of colouring in his renderings of 
‘* Double Petunia” and of ‘ Roses.” 

Some excellent and well known works by the 
Edinburgh painters figure upon the walls. 
These include Sir George Reid’s view of 
** Montrose Harbour,” so restful in the effect of 
the horizontal lines of its composition—its 
coast, and sea, and distant city, and of the 
great expanse of sky, with its piled masses of 
softly lighted and gently shadowed clouds. 
Here, too, is Mr. McTaggart’s ‘‘ Ocean,” in 
which, by simple truth of tone, by simple 
fidelity to natural lighting, this most accom- 
plished painter has given interest, beauty, and 
artistic charm to a mere stretch of sky, and 
waves, and the level sand against which they 
languidly break; so that we feel no need of 
figure, or sail, or any such definite point of 
human interest. 

Among the most important contributions by 
London painters are Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s 
two classical subjects, ‘A Naiad” and “A 
Hamadryad,” the latter particularly delicate 
and graceful in its rendering of the face and 
figure of the female figure; and by the late Mr. 
Pettie is his spirited and effective oil sketch for 
his subject-picture of ‘‘ Jacobites, 1745.” The 
President of the Royal Academy is represented 
by his “Hit” of last year's exhibition, 
so sculpturesque in the accurate form and 
modelling of its two figures, so dramatic 
in the intent expression that invests the face of 
the elder, and in the open-eyed eagerness that 
possesses that of the child. In Mr. Stott of 





Oldham’s ‘‘ Sammer’s Day,” a great stretch of 
undulating sand, with its changes of tone and 
lighting, is subtly managed, and the naked 
figures of boys bathing that are introduced are 
excellent in draughtsmanship and in their 
sense of sharp projection and suggestion of 
atmosphere behind and around them. Mr. 
William Strang’s ‘‘ Bathers” is a thoroughly 
characteristic work: characteristic because it 
suggests the work of another master—usually 
it is Legros that this artist’s productions recall, 
but here it is Millet; characteristic, too, in 
this, that it possesses, amid all that is reminis- 
cent, enough of a clearly personal and individual 
quality to render it delightful, and free it from 
avy charge of plagiarism. 

The works of the Glasgow artists include 
nothing more spirited, nothing fuller of 
vigorous colour and expressive brushwork 
than Mr. George Henry’s ‘‘ Head of a Young 
Girl,” with its vivacious features, dark eyes, 
and embrowned flesh-tints, and its blue- 
green dress that drapes the bust, set against a 
background of boldly struck autumn leaves, 
vividly ruddy and yelow. Mr. James Guthrie’s 
full-length portrait of Archbishop Eyre, of 
Glasgow, has been worked upon since it was 
shown in the Grafton Gallery, and its back- 
ground has be2n altered. It cannot, however, 
be regarded as a favourable example of this 
able and original painter's art. The face is 
rather hard and unsympathetic in treatment, 
the voluminous folds of the purple robes are 
awkward and ungraceful; and altogether, the 
yicture suggests the thought that the artist has 
Cen covsciously endeavouring to adapt himself 
to the more popular requirements of current 
portraiture, and, in the attempt, has lost much 
of what is most individual in his style. He 
is seen to far greater advantage in bis much 
slighter, seated portrait of * Miss Wilson.” 
Here, manifestly, he has been painting in his 
own way, for his own pleasure ; and the result 
is proportionately delightful. One might wish 
that the work had been carried further; but 
one cannot fail to enjoy the freedom of the 
whole, its exquisite play of blending colour, 
and the delicate purity of its flesh tints. Mr. 
E. A. Walton is at his best in his full-length 
portrait of ‘‘Miss Aitken.”’ The slim figure, clad 
in modish ‘‘ tailor-made’’ costume, that stands 
there, slowly drawing on a pair of gloves, is 
rendered with verve and expressiveness; and 
the Orchardson-like scheme of delicate 
colouring, the greys and fawns of the dress, 
the mellow whites of the background curtain, 
touched with a pattern of subdued yellow, and 
working into more vivid gold in the frame of 
a circular mirror, is charmingly emphasised 
and focussed by the dark hair, eyes, and 
eyebrows, and by the little black hat, with its 
flash of crimson feather. Mr. Lavery sends a 
refined full-length portrait group of a mother 
and child, very delicate in its restrained 
harmonies of greys and browns, and its 
accentuating points of crimson and salmon 
colour. 

Mr. 8. Campbell Holms shows a decorative 
series of four medieval subjects, illustrative 
of “Sin and Repentance.” Founded very 
definitely upon the work of Mr. Burne Jones, 
and leaving a good deal to be desired in the 
expression of the various faces that are 
introduced, they yet show an excellent sense 
for certain noble qualities of colour, and argue 
well for this painter's future efforts in the 
direction of imaginative art. 

Among the more important of the landscapes 
by Glasgow artists are those contributed by 
Mr. James Paterson. His view of ‘‘ Nithsdale ” 
shows a free and spirited rendering of a vapoury 
atmospheric effect, with broad handling of 
masses of foliage, and with that quivering 
delicacy and fine sense of motion in the sky 
which always distinguishes this painter’s 
work, and again appears, very markedly, in 





his other contribution, ‘‘Hawk Fell.” In 
‘*Tdyll,” Mr. A. Roche has portrayed a land- 
scape of unusually complete component parts, 
upon a scale of unusual amplitude. While the 
picture shows a striving after truth of tone and 
lighting, it,can hardly be pronounced a success ; 
for it is sadly straggling in composition, and 
wanting in concentration of harmony and effect, 
Its painter is seen to more advantage in ‘‘ Mag- 
dalena,” a fancy portrait, distinguished by 
varied and vigorous colouring. We have 
pleasing and accomplished work in the subjects 
that represent Mr. A. D. Reid—two views of 
‘* Dordrecht Cathedral”; and, in his ‘‘ Tidal 
River,” Mr. W. J. Macgregor shows the most 
important and successful production that we 
have yet seen from his brush. 

The architectural drawings in the exhibition 
are numerous and exceptionally interesting, and 
many photographs and other renderings of 
decorated interiors are included. In particular, 
we have two remarkable decorative desigus by 
Mr. Robert Burns: ‘‘ How King Arthur got his 
Sword,” and an illustration of the battle-verse 
in Tennyson's ‘‘ Sir Galahad.” There is a very 
fair display of sculpture, Mr. George Frampton, 
Mr. Onslow Ford, and Mr. E. R. Mullins being 
represented. M. Ringel d’Illzach also sends 
several portrait subjects, very  cievorly 
modelled, but eminently unpleasing in their 
tinting in colours more or less closely realistic. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARVUAEOLOGY. 


THE Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's propose to 
remove the scaffulding in the choir at Easter, 
when the public will be able to see the decora- 
tions which have been carried out during the 
past three years by Mr. W. B. Richmond. . 


THE exhibitions to open next week include: 
a series of sketches of Himalayan scenery by 
Mr. A. D. McCormick, made on his journey in 
company with Mr. W. M. Conway—the full 
account of which will be published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin in May—at the Japanese Gallery, 
in New Bond-street; and a collection of pic- 
tures illustrating the big game of America, at 
the Burlington Gallery, Old Bond-street. 


THE sixteenth spring exhibition of pictures at 
the Atkinson Art Gallery, Southport, will also 
open next week. 


Ir is announced that Mr. Harry Furniss has 
retired from the staff of Punch, and that he 
intends to establish shortly a periodical of his 
own. 

WE have received the prospectus of a new 
illustrated journal, called St. Paul's, of which 
the first number is to appear on March 15. It 
is founded by Mr. Henry Reichardt, and the 
literary editor is Mr. Tighe Hopkins. One of 
its special objects will be to reproduce examples 
of every kind of sacred art. 


EeyprTo.oaists will be glad to hear that 
about thirty copies of the Gra fiti of Hat-Nub, 

rinted last year by Mr. Fraser for private 
Fistribution, have now been placed in the hands 
of Messrs. Luzac of Great Russell-street, 
from whom they can be obtained at 103. for 
the set of fifteen sheets. These graffiti, dis- 
covered in 1891, were very carefully copied by 
Messrs. Blackden and Fraser. They are of 
great historical and palaeographical importance, 
ranging from the VIth to the XUIth Dynasty. 
Those of the Middle Kingdom are lengthy, and 
furnish curious information about the adminis- 
tration of the nomes and the state of the 
country in the time of the XIth Dynasty. 
They are generally dated in the reigns of the 
nomarchs, and it is equally remarkable that an 
oath is sworn “by the life” of the nomarch 
Nehera instead of the king. By the aid of 
these graffiti Mr. Newberry has been enabled to 
reconstruct the genealogy and succession of 
most of the nomarchs whose tombs are at El 
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Bersheh, as will be seen in the next Memoir of 
the Archaeological neat conducted under 
the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Tue last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Kegan Paul & Co.) is 
mainly devoted to papers of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. First, 
we have two reports upon the further excava- 
tion of the theatre at Sicyon, which were 
finished so long ago as 1891. This is followed 
by a report on the excavaticns at Sparta in 
April, 1893, the most important result of which 
was to disclose the tholos or circular building 
spoken of by Pausanias. The minor objects 
discovered were almost all of Roman or 
Byzantine date. With this report should be 
read a paper by Mr. N. E. Crosby, who 
elaborately criticises the entire topogrs hy of 
Sparta, as described by Pausanias an alestes 
by Prof. C. Nestorides. Finally, there is a 
report of the tentative excavation of a mound 
in Argolis, near the site of Oenoe, which was 
also conducted in April, 1893. Of the other 
contents of this part, the most interesting is a 
discussion of the well-known wall-painting at 
Tiryns, of a running bull with a man holding 
it by the horn and apparently suspended over 
its back. Mr. G. B. Hussey, of Nebraska, 
contends that the scene must be explained from 
Egyptian art: the animal is not a wild bull, 
but a domestic ox; and the man is a neat- 
herd, who adopts this uncomfortable attitude 
only because the artist could not otherwise 
represent him in the background. We do not 
feel convinced. The parallel scene on the gold 
cups from Vaphio seems to represent hunting 
and not herding; while all the Egyptian repre- 
sentations (including those found by Prof. 
Petrie at Tel el-Amarna, which are not here 
referred to) are manifestly of tame cattle. In 
our judgment, the source of this Mykenaean 
art is rather to be sought in Assyria. In 
conclusion, we may mention some Greek and 
Latin inscriptions brought back by Dr. Peters 
from Jerash and the Euphrates region. 





THE STAGE. 


Mr. Comyns Carr announces, but not we hope 
for a single matinée, a revival (presumably) of 
his own translation or adaptation of ‘ Frou- 
frou,” in which Miss Ellen Terry was seen for 
a short time in the provinces, but never, we 
think, in London. The part of the heroine, 
although requiring singular delicacy and 
subtlety of treatment, is, in the right hands, 
one of the most effective of the modern drama. 
Written originally, as we believe, for Mlle. 
Delaporte, who had a great success with it at 
St. Petersburg, it was played in Paris, as all 
the world knows, chiefly by Mlle. Aimée 
Desclée, whose performances, instinct with 
vitality and modernité, made her a reputation 
which her health only allowed her a few years 
toenjoy. The part, after the death of Aimée 
Desclée, was taken up by Mlle. Delaporte 
again, and by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. The 
new exponent of the character in London is to be 
Miss Winifred Emery, whoat the present moment 
shares perhaps only with Miss Olga Nether- 
sole the capacity to interpret with brilliance 
and distinction the rél/es that were Desclée’s. 
And though, in characters of Desclée’s more essen- 
tially dramaticand more palpitating than that of 
Meilhac : nd Halévy’s Gilberte—in ‘‘ Diane de 
Lys,” for example, and in ‘Une Visite de 
Noces”—it is probable that Miss Winifred 
Emery would find herself less authoritative and 
less penetrating than Miss Olga Nethersole, in 
the part of Giiberte in “ Frou-frou,” Miss 
ed need scarcely at the moment fear any 
rival, 


Mr. AND Mrs Ernest PERTWEE gave, the 
other morning, at the Steinway Hall, one of 
their interesting dramatic and vocal recitals ; 





and not only did they appear themselves with | 
good effect, but they received the aid of other 
admirable artists. Mr. Pertwee was very | 
effective as well as judicious in the Picture 
Scene from ‘ Hamlet,” and was most enter- | 
taining in Mr. G. R. Sims’s sketch, ‘‘The 
Browns of Walham Green.”” Mrs. Pertwee was 
rightly encored, after singing, with her clear 
and flexible voice, Thomé’s ‘ Perles d’Or.” 
Miss Decima Moore deserves her successes 
generally, and does everything with brightness 
and spirit and the whole of her heart; but her 
ways are better for the stage than for the 
concert-room platform, because she has become 
erhaps even more comedian than singer—at 
east, there seemed reasen to think so at the 
Steinway Hall the other day. We missed—and 
were sorry to miss—Miss Eva Moore, who could 
not get from the Lyric quite in time. We like 
Mr. Lawrence Kellie. It is all very well to say 
that he recities his songs instead of singing 
them. Well, he has style instead of a voice, if 
you will; but in any case he ‘‘ says or sings” 
his text with admirable rhythm and significance. 





MUSIC. 





RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mur. J. Ersenscatrz played Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in E flat at Mr. Henschel’s | 
sixth concert (Feb. 22). The lady displayed | 
plenty of intelligence and good feeling, but, | 
throughout, there was a want of dignity and 
repose. The work is one of supreme difficulty, 
and no doubt all allowance should be made in 
the case of a young pianist; but Mlle. Eiben- 
schiitz did not render full justice even to herself. 
Health, weather, cold fingers—many are the 
excuses which charity would suggest when a 
— performer is not up to high-water mark ; 

ut criticism deals with facts, not their causes. 
A vocalist, by the way, can, and frequently does, 
plead for the indulgence of the public on the 
ground of indisposition, or even refuse to sing. | 
Such a step, however, on the part of a pianist, | 
though quite as reasonable, would appear foolish- 
ness. The orchestra gave a satisfactory rendering 
of Schumann’s D minor Symphony under Mr. 
Henschel’s sympathetic guidance. The pro- 
gramme included Brahms’s severe Rhapsody for 
contralto, male chorus and orchestra (Op. 53). 
Miss Brema sang with dramatic power, but the 
quality of her notes was not always pleasing. It 
is difficult, with a miscellaneous programme, to 
throw oneself into the right mood for Goethe’s 
deep poetry, and the composer’s mystic music ; 
the Rhapsody is a work which grows on acquaint- | 
ance, | 








The programme of the first. Pailharmonic 
Concert given at the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening opened with Goldmark’s Overture 
“Sakuntala.” The music is interesting and tne 
scoring picturesque ; the closing section is, how- 
ever, somewhat spun out. The chief feature of 
the — was, undoubtedly, Tschaikowsky’s 
sixth Symphony in B minor (Op. 74), produced 
at St. Petersburg, under the direction of the 
composer, shortly before his death. There are 
commonplace moments in the music, and at 
times intellect prevails over emotion ; but, taken 
as a whole, it is a work of high purpose, and 
one whose merits cannot be fully appreciated at a 
single hearing. This remark applies more espe- 
cially to the opening Allegro, in which the 
composer has so much tosay. The second move- 
ment in 5-4 time is a little tone-picture,with fresh, 
piquant melodies skilfully treated, yet without a 
trace of effort. The following Allegro contains 
clever writing and brilliant scoring ; but it strikes 
one as “made.” And again, it may be asked 
what this “ chattering ” music, that bucolic theme 
means in a oe styled “ Pathetic,” an 
epithet which really only applies to the Finale, 
which might indeed be called gloomy. There 
is a touch of Schubert’s B minor Symphony in 
this Finale, but the tone is of icier hue. It 


| seems almost as if the fates had whispered to 


Tschaikowsky that the thread of his life was 
about to be broken. The performance of the 
work, under the direction of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
was magnificent. Mr. Leonard Borwick played 
Beethoven’s Concert in E flat, and it was inter- 
esting to compare his reading with that of Mlle. 
Eibenschiitz mentioned above. In the first 
movement he displayed more breadth, and in the 
second, more repose ; but as regards the Finale 
the lady achieved greater success. Mr. Borwick’s 
performance of the Grieg “ Ballade” was clever, 
but the programme was quite long enough without 
a pianoforte solo. Miss Ella Russell sang Men- 
delssohn’s “ Infelice ” with much vigour. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 





MUSIC NOTES. 


Wr regret to hear of the sudden death of Mme. 
Patey, the well-known contralto, after singing at 
a “farewell” concert at Sheffield. She was 
great in oratorio, and a very successful singer 
of ballads and simple national music, such as 
“The Banks of Allan Water,” her swan’s song. 
Mme. Patey was born in 1852, and had been many 
years before the public. Her voice showed the 
traces of time, and she was about to bring her 
public career to a close, 
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ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE'S 


NEW BOOKS IN BELLES-LETTERES. 





DAVIDSON (JOHN).—PLAYS; An Unhictorical Pastoral; A Romantic 
Farce ; Bruce, a Chronicle Play ; Smith, a Tragic Farce ; Scaramouch in Naxos, a Panto- 
mime. With a Frontispiece, Title-Page, and Cover Design by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
500 copies. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ As with truly strong m:n, this generous vitality makes in his work for a most sensitive 
beauty and refinement of grain. Out of the strong came forth sweetness and with such sweet- 
ness Mr. Davidson’s work, either in yerse or prose, abounds.” —“ Locrotier” in Star. 


DAVIDSON (JOHN).—A RANDOM ITINERARY: Prose Sketches, 
with a Ballad. Frontispiece and Title-Page by LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Feap. 8vo. 
Uniform with “ Fleet Street Eclogues.” 5s. net. 

“IT would advise any one who wants a book by which to remember 1893 to go at once and 
buy ‘A Random Itinerary.’ It is a delightful book to read at home this winter if you have 
apy memories of your own of the spring and summer of 1893.””"—Mr. Quitter Coucn in Speaker. 


ALLEN (GRANT).—THE LOWER SLOPES: A Volume of Verse. 
With Title-Page by J. ILLINGWORTH KAY. 600 copies. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“They are graceful and often forcible expressions of genuine personal conceptions and 
convictions,””— Daily Chronicle. mae 
** Clever, sprightly, ingenious, varied in mood and structure, and in every way characteristic 
of a literary faculty which is rarely at fault.””— Times. 


BINYON (LAURENCE).—LYRIC POEMS. Title-Page and Cover 
Design by Selwyn Image. 8q. 16mo, 5a. net. 
“ Displays a grace of fancy, a spontaneity and individuality of inspiration, and a felicitous 
command of a and diction which lift the writer above the average of the minor singers of 
our time.” — Times. 


WILDE (OSCAR) —SALOME: a Tragedy in One Act, done into English. 
With 10 Illustrations, Title-Page, Tail-Piece, and Cover Design by Aubrey Beardsley. 
600 copies. Small 4to, 15s. net. Also 100 copies, Large Paper, 30s. net. [ Ready. 


TYNAN HINKSON (KATHARINE).—CUCKOO SONGS. With 
Title-Page and Cover Design by LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Feap. 8vo, 5s, net. [ Zeady. 


LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD).—THE RELIGION OF A LITE- 
RARY MAN. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [ Fourth Thousand. 
Also a special Rubricated Edition on Hand-Made Paper. Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
** This is a remarkable book ; we welcome it as a si and serious attempt to preach the 
gospel of simplicity in life and thought.” —G wardian. 

“The best prose he has yet written ; best in its sustained and equal excellence throughout. 
Tt stoutly sets its face against pestilent modern affectations of artistic licence and personal 
licentionsness, against the claim to be unmoral and the pretence of being b/«s¢ ; it appeals to 
ithe sane emotions, to natural wonder, and pity, and humility, and humour.” 

. Lionen Jounson, in Academy. 
“Tt is neither flippant nor shallow. Altogether a book not to be missed by the literary 
amateur whatever the theologian may think of it.’”»—St. James’s Gazette, 


LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD).—ENGLISH POEMS. Third Edition. 
Uniform in size and binding with “ Religion of a Literary Man.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THOMPSON (FRANCIS).—POEMS. With Frontispiece. Title-Page 
and Cover Design by LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Pott 4to, 5s. net. [ Third Edition. 


*‘T can hardly doubt that at least that minority who can recognise the essentials under the 
accidents of poetry, and who feel that it is to poctic Form only and not to forms that eternity 
belonge, will agree that alike in wealth and dignity of imagination, in depth and subtlety of 
thought, and in magic and mastery of language, a new poet of the first rank is to be welcomed 
in the author of this volume.” —Mr. H. D. Traivi in Nineteenth Century. 

* In our opini r. pson’s poetry, at its highest, attains a sublimity unsurpassed by 
any Victorian poet.” —Specker. 


GREENE (G. A.).—-ITALIAN LYRISTS OF TO-DAY. Translations 


in the Original Metres from the Italian of Carducci, Stecchetti, D’Annunzio, Panzacchi, 
Fogazzaro, Graf, and about Thirty other Living Writers. With Bibliographical and 
Biographical Notes, and an Introduction. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. : [ Ready. 
** An excellent Italian scholar, a critic of sound judgment, and one who is in touch through 
personal acquaintance with the present literary movement in Italy.” 
Professor Dowpen in J//ustrate?d London News, 
**Mr. Greene has done an excellent work, and he has cone it very well.”—/'a/! Mall Gazette. 


EGERTON (GEORGE).— KEYNOTES: Short Stories. With Title-Page 
by Aubrey Beardsley. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. [ Four:h Edition. 
‘A work of genius. There is upon the whole thing a stamp of downzight inevitabl: ness as 
of thiogs which must be written and written exactly in that way.”’—Sperker. 
* A rich passionate temperament vibrates through every line...... We have met with nothing 
so lovely in its tenderness since Mr. Kipling's ‘ Without Benefit of Clergy.’ ’’—Daily Chronicle. 


GRAHAME (KENNETH).—PAGAN PAPERS: A Volume of Essays. 


With Title-Page by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Fceap. Svo, 5s. net. [ Ready. 


GARNETT (RICHARD)._-A VOLUME OF POEMS. With Title 


Page designed by J. ILLINGWORTH KAY. 350 copies. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [ Ready. 


HAKE (Dr.)—POEMS. Selected by Mrs. Meyvnett, with Portrait, after 
D. G, Rossetti, and Cover Design by GLEESON WHITE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. | Ready. 


JAMES (W. P.)- ROMANTIC PROFESSIONS: A Volume of Essays. 
With Title-Page by J. ILLINGWORTH KAY. Crown &vo, 5s. net. Ready, 


GOSSE (EDMUND).—_THE LETTERS OF THOMAS LOVELL 


BEDDOES. Now first Edited. Pott Svo, fs. net. [ Ready. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. 8vo, 


TIMNES.—* It is not often that a new and unknown writer makes his first appearance with 
& work so novel in conception, s9 fertile in suggestion, and, on the whole, so powerful in ex. 
position as ‘Social Evolution’ appears to us to be...... * Social Evolution’ is a book which no 
serious thinker should neglect, and rT can study without recognising it as the work of 


a singularly etrating and original 
r this is one of the most suggestive and inspiring 





pen g 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Al 
books which have ever dealt with problems of the imminent future. 
OBSERV ER.—* There is scarcely a page ia Mr. Kidd’s book which is not full of suggestion 
regarding the social problems of our time.” 


ESSAYS in HISTORICAL CHEMISTRY. By 


T. E. THORPE, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Royal College of 
Science, South Kensington, London. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS HENRY 
HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes. Globes 8vo, 53. each volume, 
(The Eversley Series.) 

Vol. VI. HUME. WITH HELPS to the STUDY of BERKELEY. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By J. R. GREEN, MA. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. 
GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. Part XXX. Super-royal 8vo, ls, 
net. (Vols. I., If., and IIL., super-royal 8vo, each 12s, net. 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. Reprinted from the 
Quarterly Review. With Prefatory Note by the BISHOP of DURHAM. 
With Portrait. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


TIMES.—“ Recognised by the late Prelate’s friends and admirers as the work of one who 
ad exceptional advantages for fulfilling the task he undertook.” 


THE INCARNATION and COMMON LIFE. 
By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham, 
Crown 8vo, price 9s. 

MES.—“‘ A collection of which possess, i ( 
actuality, reflecting, se they frequently do, the Buhep's well-snown aad seger intescet 
social problems of the day.” 


VILLAGE SERMONS: Preached at Whatley. 


By the late R. W. CHURCH, D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul’s, Rector 
= aes Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Series. Crown 
vo, 6s. 


TIMNES.—* The first series of his ‘Village Sermons’ has long been well known and 
a) iated for its fine combination of spiritual insight with ethical inspiration, and this 
cteristic is not less conspicuous in the second series now published.” 


PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


through Analysis and Synthesis. A Text-Book for the Senior Classes of 
Elemen Schools and for Papil Teachers. By P. GOYEN, Inspector of 
Schools. Globe 8vo, 23.—KEY, globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


MISS STUARTS LEGACY. By F. A. Steel. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The interest never flags.” 


BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. By J. H. Short: 
HOUSE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GLOBE.—* The » state ia @ smooth, the tone so high, the atmosphere so rarefied, and the art 
of the narrator so skilful, that one cannot choose but read.” 





THE EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 


PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry James. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 

SPEAKER.—“ A very delightful vlume......What one feels in reading Mr. James, ani 
what makes the reading of him so satisfactory, is that one is in contact with a conscious 
and distinguished ~~ artist who possesses a rare talent and who has acquired the mastery 
of it. The singular subtleties of expression, the power of distinguishing and conveying half- 
tones and elusive shades of perception which are a mark of that talent, are richly exhibited in 
this book, and they are exhibited in connection with a very rane and shrewd critical judgment.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 418. MARCH, 1894. 
Contents. 

PERLYCROSS. By R. D. Buacgmore. Chapters XXX.-XXXII. 
THE GROWTH of NATIONAL SENTIMENT. By C. B. Royiayce-Kest. 
. THE RIOTS in BOMBAY. By an Op Invray Maarstrate. 
. OESCHENEN. 
THE 9.0 P.M. from PADDINGTON. 
CROMWELL’S VETERANS in FLANDERS. By the Hon. J. W. Fonrrescts. 
THE FATHERS of OPERA COMIQUE. By Cuagies Wittesy. 
THE TWO DOROTHIES. By Witiiam Warsoy. 
. A YOUNG MURDERER. 
. THE TRUE DISCOVERY of AMERICA. 
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